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ABSTRACT 



During 1985-1986, 18 countries in the Asia and 



Pacific region undercook a survc^ of their teacher education 
programs. These survey studies provided statistical data and 
information, as well as details of trends and developip.ents in teacher 
education, and were the subject of a workshop sponsored by Unesco' s 
Asia and the Pacific Programme of Educational Innovation for 
Development (APEID) . A review is presented of national studies 
reported by Australia, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, the Republic 
of Korea, Malaysia, Maldives, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New 
Guinea, Philippines, Samoa, Sri Lanka, and Thailand. This publication 
assesses the progress that has been made in these countries in 
widening and developing teacher education in the region. It also 
considers directions for the future that will ensure the development 
of new competencies, attitudes, and orientations required in 
education. A new r-- :jional plan of action is discussed and sugges ions 
are made for future actions at national and intercountry levels. The 
survey questionnaire is appended. (JD) 
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PREFACE 



A Regional Workshop on Teacher Education was organized by UNESCO 
Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific (ROEAP), Bangkok, under 
the Asia and Pacific Programme of Education of Development (APEID), in colla- 
boration with the Centre for Education, University of Tasmania, Hobart, Tasmania, 
with the assistance of the Australian National Commission for UNESCO from 4 to 10 
December 1986. The Regional Workshop was attended by personnel responsible 
for, and involved in, the development of teacher education in sixteen countries, 
namely, Australia, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, 
Maldives, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, Philippines, Samoa, 
Sri Lanka and Thailand. 

During 1985-1986, eighi::en (18) countries in the Asia and Pacific Region 
undertook a surv^ey of their teacher education programmes. These survey studies 
provided statistical data and information, as well as details of trends and develop- 
ments in teacher education. The studies from the countries of the Workshop partici- 
pants were used as a basis for the piocedures and deliberations of the Workshop. 

During the first plenary session, each participant presented a ten-minute 
summary of the surv ey of needs in teacher education in their country. Participants 
then formed five working groups, with a rapporteur being present in each group. 
All groups were asked to develop, firstly, a summary of current innovations in 
teacher education in their countries. The purpose of this was to enable an inventory 
of such innovations to be compiled for the region. Secondly, each group was asked 
to identify, using the country surveys and their summaries, the issues in teacher 
education which should be the focus of the remainder of the Workshop. 

At the second plenary session, each group reported on both the innovations 
and issues in teacher education identified by their group. After discussion a s^'t of 
issues was decided upon, and separate sets of issues were allocated to each working 
group. Each group then considered this set of issues, their implied needs and 
possible future action to meet these needs. During the third plenary session, each 
group reported on the above. After discussion, groups were given the opportunity 
to review and modify these reports. The synthesis of these reports was then under- 
taken by the rapporteurs. 

This publication takes stock of the progress that has been made in countries 
in the region in widening and developing teacher education in the region. It also 
consi^*»rs the directions for future development which will ensure the development of 
new mpetencies, attitudes and orientations required in education. Finally the 
publ'.ation develops a regional plan of action, and makes suggestions for future 
actions at national and inter-country levels for the fourth cycle of APEID. 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION 

Training of educational personnel has been a programme area of APEID 
during all three programming qrcles. In the first cycle, activities concentrated on 
th promotion of innovations with a view to orienting teacher education programmes 
towards national development goals and promoting basic functional education 
needed to achieve these goals. Preparing teachers for rural development was a major 
emphasis. 

The second cycle of activities was focused on strengthening and building 
national initiatives, through alternative structures in teacher education, for meeting 
the demands of teaclier-. are educational personnel from emerging national needs 
and the expansion of education systems. This resulted in guidelines and training 
materials being developed to support the new structures, methods and curriculum 
contents, and to ensure continuing personal growth in teacher education. 

During the third cycle, the major emphasis has been on the implications of 
social and technological changes for education systems, and identifying the implica- 
tions of such changes for the professional competence and skills of teachers. These 
activities have resulted in the development of "personnel profiles" for a variety of 
educational personi.J This has beeen followed by identifying competencies and 
skills which need to be developed for various educational personnel, including 
primary teachers, teacher educators, curriculum developers, educational media 
specialists and school and educational administrators. Another set of activities has 
promoted innovations through developing 'networks of institutions' for the in- 
service training of teachers and educational personnel, including teacher educators 
and trainees. Experience gained from existing innovative networks has been 
analysed, and emerging roles and tasks, and expected new competencies of the 
heads of such structures, have been identified. 

The third major innovatio > which has been promoted is the development of 
distance education, including distance learning structures, and systems for both 
school education and teacher training. In this case, particular attention has been 
paid to the training of the staff of distance education centres for which training 
manuals and materials have been developed. 

As the educadon systems in the participating countries are undergoing 
rapidly enormous changes, and an even more fundamental reorientation is being 
planned for the future, the focus of the activities in the third cycle has shifted to 
professional support services and the training of educational personnel at all levels. 
The main aim of activities in this area has been the strengthening of structures, and 
the organization and methods of preparing and updating staff competencies, to meet 
changing needs, and provide professional support based on educadonal research. 
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Hence, the activities have been concentrated on promoting the professional com- 
petence of teachers, and other educational personnel, through development of 
institutional facilities and services, new skills and attitudes through personnel pro- 
fUes, emphasizing professional support services, and the training and continuing 
education of all the educational personnel. The several activities which directly 
led to a Regional Meeting, related to the above, were: 

a) A Regional Design Meeting on preparing personnel profiles and training 
programme content, materials and evaluation procedures which war 
organized in Bangkok, in 1982, The participants reviewed the major 
ongoing technical and social changes, and explored their interaction 
with the education systems, taking into account the developments 
in the field of communication technologies, pedagogical science and 
innovation in management. The meeting made suggestions for re- 
designing educational structures and for qualification profiles of educa- 
tional personnel. 

This was followed by a series of national studies during 1983, by the 
participating countries, for developing personnel profiles for different 
categories of educational personnel. 

b) A Sub-regional Training Workshop on the preparation of personnel 
profiles was then organized in the Philippines. The Workshop reviewed 
the outcomes of earlier national studies on preparation of personnel 
profiles and developed a manual on training methods and techniques. 

c) A Sub-regional Training Workshop on the In-Service Training of Educa- 
tional Personnel which wa?. organized in Australia (1984), reviewed 
national papers -elating to training of educational personnel and made 
suggestions on professional development of educational personnel. 
The Workshop produced a final trial edition of the training manual on 
training metliods and techniques, 

d) A Regional Workshop on Application of Research Findings to improve 
Teaching Practice, with particular reference to new models of in-service 
education, was organized in the Republic of Korea, 1983. Participants 
developed guidelhies for improvement of teaching/learning practices 
through the application of research, and suggested exemplars of new 
forms for the application of research. 

e) A Regional Technical Working Group/Training Workshop on In-service 
Training of Educaiional Personnel which was organized vn Thailand, 
reviewed the development of teacher training objectives in relation to 
achievement level of children of primary grades, participants also 
reviewed the development of national plans and practices for the in- 
service training of teachers for effectively dealing with the problems of 
drop-out and under-achieveinent, and developed strategies for the 
in-service training of educational personnel. 
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Another important innovation which has been promoted is the development 
of "distance learning structures and systems", both for school education and teacher 
training, and with particular attention to the training of staff of distance education 
centres for which training manuals and training materials have been developed. The 
activities which relate to these distance education initiatives were: 

a) A Sub-regional Seminar on the Further Training of National Officials 
and Specialists in Distance Education which was organized in Pakistan 
in 1983, reviewed the problems and issues in distance education per- 
sonnel, specified the learning needs of area categories of personnel, 
developed training designs, and prepared draft plans for follow-up 
national workshops. 

b) A Sub-regional Workshop on Distance Learning S'^ stems and Structures 
for Training of National Officials and Specialists which was organized in 
Sri Lanka in 1984, examined the functions of distance education 
systems and structures at the secondary level, and the critical training 
needs of the staff responsible for distance education. It appraised 
training strategies and methodologies currently in use, and suggested 
the development of national training plans for the pre-service and con- 
tinuing education of the staff of these structures. The meeting also 
developed exemplar materials for use by countries in follow-up pilot 
national training workshops. 

c) A Study Group Meeting on Evaluation of Distance Learning Projects 
under APEID was organized in China. Participants evaluated distance 
learning projects undertaken under APEID, as a basis for the further 
development of distance learning systems and structures and the further 
development of exemplar materials and tools for the evaluation of 
distance learning programmes. 

In order to obtain information from the countries concerning: 

(i) the extent to which changes have take^i place in teacher 
education; 

(ii) specific development trends and processes in teacher educa- 
tion; 

(iii) significant growth points and gaps? 

(iv) the future direction and actions needed at national and inter- 
country level; 

the UNESCO Regional Office, in 1985, convened a small joint working group repre- 
senting Asia anJ the Pacific to prepare a survey questionnaire on teacher education. 

The survey questionnaire prepared by the joint preparatory working group 
•vas sent to the Member States during 1985-1986. Eighteen countries agreed to 
undertake a survey of their teacher educatio. ^^rogrammes and sabn^it reports of the 
survey studies. 

3 
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These survey studies expect not only to provide information regarding trends 
and developments in teacher education in the countries, but also the necessary 
structural data, and other information, which would help formulate important 
government policy decisions. 

The survey instrument used is given in the Annex. 

The major current innovations in teacher education resulting from these 
three cycles of APEID .-activities, have been lis* d in Chapter Four of this report. 

These have been categorized as follows: 

a) Pre-servicp teacher education; 

b) Teacher recruitment; 

c) Teacher induction; 

d) In-service teacher education; 

e) Special teacher education programmes; 

f) Policy changes in teacher education; 

g) Structural changes in, and between, teacher education institutions; and 

h) Research in teacher education. 

The range and variety f innovations listed in Chapter Four demonstrates 

the vitality and effectiveness, at national, inter<ountr> and regional levels, of the 
APEID programme cycles. 

Evaluation of APEID 's performance and contributions in respect of teacher 
training and professional development programmes duiing the 10th Regional Consul- 
tation Meeting on APEID (RCM) in May 1986, by the TPR, combined with a major 
evaluation exercise carried out by two evaluation teams which visited six member 
countries in the region, reveals; that «xll the countries have indicated the objectives 
for this area have been achieved a considerable extent. This programme area has 
been considered as highly favourable by all the member countries. 

Evaluation of this area further reveals: that the most effective activities 
quoted in the country responses vary from country to country. Such activities, 
which were noted as extremely useful are for example; Regional Workshop on 
Application of Research Findings for Improvement of Teaching/Learning Practices, 
(Korea); advanced level workshops on retraining of primary education personnel 
to cope with drop-out and repetition problem^ (Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sri Lanka, Viet Nam and Thailand, 19844985); the Sub-regional 
Training Workshop on Personnel Profiles and Training PUis, Content, Materials and 
Evaluation, (Philippines); the Regional Technical Working Group cum Training 
Workshop on In-service Training of Educational Personnel (Thailand), National 
Workshops on Microteaching for Teacher Educators and Administrators of the 
TTC and TTIS (NIEAER, Bangladesh, 1985); and attachments and internships 
programmes. 

Teacher training and professional development programmes may have to 
address themselves, particularly tu establishing new competencies to increase 
national capacities to respond to change. Special appiuaches In teacher education 

4 
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should be dcvclopcu to caUr for immediately important issues identified in teacKer 
education and other programme actixati of APEID. 

In summary, the above evaluati on ii.dicated that continumg emphasis should 
be placed on helping teachers and . her educational personnel to play their roles 
effectively, through special approaches and methods uf teacher training and trainin^; 
ot educational personnel, with emphasis on coping with thv. problems involved in 
UPE, such as drop-outs and under-achievement, teaching in rural areas, teaching of 
moral education, application of technology in education and international under 
standing and co-operation. 

A particular emphasis during these three cycles has been the changing roles 
of teachers resulting from the various innovative programmes. The changes consi 
dcred necessary in the role of the teacher will be of considerable influence in the 
planning of the fourth cycle of APEID activities. For this reason working groups 
considered the rclc of the teacher* Tlie follov ^ is a synthesis of these considera- 
tions. 

Role of the teacher 

The collective view of the workshop participants of the role of the teacher 
in the schools of the region is that the teacher's role includes the following: 

The teacher is to: 

a) ensure students' physical well-being; 

b) promote skills and competency in literacy and numeracy, sensitivity 
to the environmert and harmony between the school and its com- 
munity 

c) help growth of basic skills and attitudes for proper and continued 
development of cognitive, social, moral and emc tional growth; 

d) transmit the culture and knowledge, and to help students become 
aware of the world community; 

e) nourish creative and critical abilities; 

f) encourage auaptabiliCy in a dynamic and ever-changing society; 

g) help each individual achieve full self-actualisation and become a fully 
functional member of society; 

h) provide the students and tlie community with an admirable role model 
of the professional teacher; and 

i) be accountable to the community and to parents. 
In order to undertake these tasks teachers need to: 

a) ensure their continuing personal development including the upgradintj 
of knowledge and teaching skills; 

b) be aware of the values and attitudes which lead to healthy human society , 

5 
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c) be involved actively in the affairs of the local community and society; 

d) provide effective management of the learning environment and 
resources; 

e) be skilled in linking the curriculum of the school with the needs of the 
community; 

f) be skilled in counselling individual children and the management of 
groups of children; 

g) be skilled in the use and choice of a variety of teaching methods; 

h) be skilled in working with parents and other members of the com- 
munity; and 

i) be skilled in a variety of appropriate research methodologies. 
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REVIEW OF NATIONAL STUDIES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
Introduction 

Summaries of the country survey studies were made, focusing on the issues 
and needs for teacher education and the suggested plans for action. A regional 
overview developed from these summaries is given in Chapter Three. 

The country summaries are presented in alphabetical order. 
AUSTRALIA 

Backgiound. Australia has moved from a substantial shortage of teachers in 
the 1950*s and 1960*£ to a position of over supply m ti.e 1080's. This change came 
partly from a large reduction in resignation rates of teachers, especially women 
teache 's, and a levelling-off in student numbers in schools. There was a substantial 
expans'on in teacher education in the 1970*s with many new institutions, including 
man; 'olleges of advanced education and some universities. With the reduction in 
demand, there have been amalgamations of colleges, and some amalgamations 
between colleges and universities. The predominant pattern of preparation is the 
B.Ed, for primary teachers, usually three years plus teaching experience plans one 
further year, and a bachclor*s degree plus Diploma of Education for secondary 
teachers. There was a substantial national inquiry into teacher education (NITE, 
1980) in 1980 but most of its recommendations have not been acted on. An initia- 
tive of the Federal Minister for Education in November, 1986 indicates the like- 
lihood of another inquiry. 

issues 

Provision. There are still shortages of teachers in some specific areas, 
such as mathematics, science, and computer technology. 

In'tial preparation. The organisation of field experience remains a major 
concern, as are the processes for its evaluation. Some consideration is being given 
to tfach .rs of Years 7 and 8 (beginning secondary) teaching a wider spectrum of 
subjects. There is general concern over the uniformity of teaching approaches. 

Career development. Induction occurs with little contact between school 
and training institution. Considerable emphasis is being given to the professional 
development of teachers, including in-service education. School-based, system based 
and institution-based courses have their place. 

Teacher education personnel. With the reduction in numbers of students in 
training, there have been substantial cuts in finance for teacher education. Few new 
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appointments art being made, and this will lead to an increasing remoteness of 
teacher education staff f^^om schools. 

Support services. Two major factors stren{;^ hen the need for support ser- 
vices; the emphasis from official reports and other studies on the need for change in 
secondary education; and the rapid impact of technology, including information 
technology, on the ways people learn and gain access to information. 

System links and cohesion. The responsibility for teacher education has 
moved entirely to training institutions and away from departments of education. 

Needs 

a) A closer relationship between practical experience and theoretical 
studies in pre-service courses. 

b) An organic link between pre-service courses, in-service activities and 
the regular work of schools, involving co-operation between depart- 
ments of education, training institutions and schools. 

c) Means of introducing new teacher education staff and developing 
stronger links with schools and education systems for existing staff. 

d) The involvement of teacher education staff in the new curriculum 
initiatives, including the redevelopment of secondary education and 
the use of the new information technology. 

e) An enhanced capacity in teacher education institutions for self- 
evaluation and the development of more varied and effective processes 
in teaching and research. 

Plans for the future 

The Federal Government has recently formed the Commission for the 
Futur*?, to act as a focus for institutio.is, groups and individuals to focus on decision- 
making as it may help to form the future. This indicates the need now felt by all 
institutions to increase their capacity for a more initiatory role in policy develop- 
ment, rather than Iit*^'ing the opportunity only to react to problems after their 
appearance. This is a very lively aspect of current Australian society, as we seek to 
develop our organisations and institutions in ways which are more responsive to 
social and individual needs a id which obtain wider participation by people in the 
decisions which affect them. 

CHINA 

Background. Since the ending of the ten-year turmoil of "Cultural Revolu- 
tion" in 1976, the Chinese Government has constantly emphasized the sig-.ificant 
role of teacher education. In the light of the open-door policy and the four- 
modernization drive, teacher education is perceived as a "machine-tool" of educa- 
tional cause end the fundamental base for cultivating a new generation, ready to 
commit themselves to face the challenges of the modernization, the world, and 
the future. 
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Issuer and needs of innovation 

a) A. need of in-depth perception of the in:portdnce of teacher education 
in today's worid and China and a radical change of status of teacher 
and teacher educaton as a profession. A Law of Teachers is going to 
be developed. 

b) The increase of funding ea.} the improvement of teaching condition. 
Priinty is to be given to teacher education institutions in terms of: 

i) the distribution of finance, personnel and facilities; 

ii) arrangement for capital construction; 

iii) recruitment of teaching staff; an i 

iv) admission of excellent candidates. 



c) Expansion and reform of enrolment. 

i) The emphasis on the training of junior secondary school-teachers; 
tec^rhers of the **shortage" subjects; and teachers in border areas 
and minority regions. 

ii) Priority of selecting candidates for admission. 

iii) The practice of recommended-based admission, with strong con- 
trol over the academic achievement, the development of morality, 
intelligence, physical constitution, and a willingness to be devoted 
to the career of education. 

iv) 1 he experiments of oriented-enrolment programmes, in which the 
local bureau of education is authorised to select the candidates 
who have to be assigned upon graduation to teach where they 
come from. 
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d) The establishment of multi-level, multi-pattern networks for in-service 
teach-^r education. 

i) The needs of **life-long learning" concept for in-service teachers. 

ii) The nation /ide expansion of short-term classes, smgle-subject 
training classes, spare-time studies, correspondence courses, radio- 
TV courses, and audio-visual courses. 

iii) The initiation of general universities and colleges in teacher 
training programmes. 

iv) The active involvement of academic soci^'ties, professional organi- 
zations, government agencies, and other political and social 
forces in in-service teacher training programmes. 

v) The establishment of Lecture Teams for Teacher Training working 
\\i the Icss-developed areas. 

vi) The access of self-taught examination system for in-service 
teachers. 
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e) Priority in development of teaching personnel for teacher education 
institutions. 

Recommendation-based admission for normal school graduates to the 
higher teacher education institutions on the condition that they have 
to come back and teach upon graduation. 

More opportunities for te*achers' advancement studies through: 

i) the establishment oi Centres for Teachers' Advanced Training, 

ii) the provision of post-graduate programmes for in-service teachers; 
and 

iii) developing excH^uige and co-operative programmes with univcsi- 
ties abroad* 

The practice of contract-based recruitment and the teacher promo- 
tion system. 

The rejuvenating of teaching force. 

f) Teaching innovations for better quality of teacher education. 

i) Guiding principles: Teacher education institutions at all levels 
should effectively serve the implementation of 9-year compulsory 
education, and the improvement of basic education in the era of 
new technology, 

ii) The overall goal - to reinforce the political and ideological educa- 
tion and career orientations so as to cultivate cultured persons as 
teachers with lofty ideals, high morality, showing discipline, and 
a sense of mission as educ?^ors — "the engineers of the human 
soul**, and "the gardeners of the nation's flowers". 

iii) Reorganization of specialisation in accordance with the current 
changes of school curriculum and programmes e.g. the needs of 
teaching of physical education, music, sxts physiology, hygiene, 
computer science and vocational education, etc. 

iv) The cultivation of creative imagination, and independent and 
innovative thinking, as well as the competence of teaching, rather 
than a mere transition of knowledge. 

v) Up-dating educational courses, and making educational theories 
integrate witli practice. 

vi) The priority of educational research. 

vii) The wide-spread use of media, the establishment of satellite pro- 
grammes for teacher education started from 1 Oct. 1986. 

g) The Reform of contract and administration. 

i) The establishment of Teacher Education Department under the 
State Education Commission. 

10 
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ii) The proper division of control between the central and local 
government. 

iii) The on-going evaluation on teacher education programme is 
being made as basis for accreditation and control over the quality 
of programme. 

iv) The practice of teacher certification. 

v) The restriction against the distraction of job assignment in other 
positions. 

vi) The need of close-co-ordination betw^een the pre-service and 
in-service teacher education. 

Future plan 

In 1985 the State Education Commission proposed a 15-year (or longer) 
plan for the fostering of a qualified, stable, and sufficient teaching force for elemen- 
tary and secondary education with rational ranges of age, speciality, and level: 

Phase 1. (in 5-7 years): The stress would be on the reorganization and 
retraining of the existing in-service teachers, and the replenishment of the 
"shortage-subject" teachers. 

Phase 2. (in another 5-7 years): The further replenishment and cultivation 
qualified teachers in all subjects. 

Phase 3. (open): The establishment of higher standards of qualification for 
teaching force both in their academic preparation and professional compe- 
tency as teachers. 



INDIA 

Background. There are nearly 3.5 million teachers in the formal school 
system. The primary school teachers are all required to have 10 to 12 yearb of 
general school plus two years of professional education. Secondary teachers have 
a minimum of First Degree from the university plus one year of professional educa- 
tion. In general, there is no dearth of manpower, difficulties exist, however, in 
some parts of the country. Salaries of the teachers ore lower than available in other 
services. The Government of India had set up a Com. »ssion to study all aspects of 
teacher preparation including their service conditions. Recommendations at present 
are pending with the Government. These will be implemented in light of the recom- 
mendations of Pay Commission (1986) and National Policy of Education 1986. 

Issues 

Curricula for pre-service education of teachers do not get revised sufficiently 
frequently and in response to changing circumstances. The revisions have to be 
reflected by nearly 100 universities and 31 state departments of education. 

There is a mismatch between leacher education programme and availability 
of teachers in different subjects/geographical areas and for special groups (tribals 
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and socially deprived groups). There is a shortage o^ teachers in fine arts, -nusic and 
vocational areas at the secondary stage. 

Tlie profession is not able to attract higher calibre graduates from the univer- 
sities and Boards of Secondary Education; low salaries, poor living conditions in 
rural areas are considered responsible for this stage of affairs. 

Time available for pre-service education of teachers is inadequate for devel- 
opment of necessary attitudes and values. At the secondary level, no attention can 
be (is) paid to conipetence in the subject matter. Induction programmes are not 
available. 

There are several institutions and systems for inservice education of teachers 
ranging from school complexes at the decentralised levels to programmes designed 
and executed at the central level but co-ordination between various agencies is yet to 
be obtained. A self contained system of planning, monitoring and evaluation needs 
to be developed. 

Distance education, specially through electronic media needs to be extended. 

Elementary teacher education is manned by personnel educated for secon- 
dary education. Separate provisions for preparation uf elementary teachers educa- 
tors have been provided at few places only. 

Future plans 

Comprehensive institutions are being set up at District Level which would 
look after the pre-service education of teachers for the elementary schools, instruc- 
tors for the non-formal and adult education programmes as v,ell as in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. The institution will be well staffed with proper infra-structure. 

A strong and large system of inservice education would be developed with 
institutions at the central, state and district levels having clearly defined responsibi- 
lity of planning, monitoring and evaluation of programmes. 

Distance education electronic media communications would be used heavily 
for meeting the needs of large numbers of teachers. 

Teacher education institutions will be equipped appropriately to prepare 
teachers in use of computers. 

National Council of Teacher Education will be given appropriate status and 
powers for improvement of teacher education in the country. 

INDONESIA 
Issues 

Assignment of teachers to schools in remote areas remains a serious problem. 
Development of programmes to motivate new teachers to accept assignments in 
remote schools and to reward teachers who remain in remote schooL after assign- 
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ment must continue and receive high prioiity. It is important that when any new 
strategy is tested in this regard, effective monitoring and evaluation systems be put 
in place to provide information to decision makers on the success of the programme. 

Most supervisors responsible fo the teacher training schools are former 
headmasters of secondary or primary schools who occupy these supervisory posi- 
tions without sufficient training. The number and distribution of supervisors is low 
and not always realistic given the geogr^hical spread of schools. Transportation arid 
communication in many regions are difficult. Sufficient funding is seldom available 
for transportation. The frequency of supervision, therefore, is low. Supervisors, 
when they are able to visit, tend to focus on administrative matters rather than on 
the improvement of the teaching/learning process. 

An examination of the curriculum of the primary and preprimary SPG 
programmes suggests that the small differences in training courses between the two 
specializations may make it simpler to co-ordinate the training between the two 
streams. (This conclusion is based on the assumption that enough specialized 
training is being provided for the preprimary track under the current structure). 
The rationale for many of the differences between the two curriculum streams is 
not obvious. It is possible that the staff of the local teacher training schools are able 
to interpret these curriculum requirements in a manner that allows them to effec- 
tively present the material. However, on the surface the structure appears complex 
and consideration could be given to simplification of the system. 

The in-service training programmes for teachers at the primary level are 
varied. Rather substantial resources have been invested in in-service training pro- 
grammes at the local teacher training centres and short courses at the IKIPs and 
FKIPs. Si^ificant improvements cai» be made through innovative in-service/on- 
service approaches to teacher training. An example is the effort to provide training 
and develop materials which » not require the secondary school teacher to spend so 
much time preparing lesson plans. These in-service efforts require co-ordinated 
implementation and careful evaluation to determine which programmes or com- 
binations of programmes result in the maximum benefits. 

Teachers entering the job market trained at the diploma level are not 
required to take civil service examinations. Their better trained SI counterparts 
must take civil serviv . exams which c?a delay their employment for as long j period 
as years. Consideration should be given to modifying this requirement. 

Multi-jobbing is an issue at all levels of teaching. Many teachers hold a 
second job, and some hold even a third. While this practice may increase the capa- 
city of the system which suffers from a lack of well trained staff, it may be accom- 
panied by decreased productivity in terms of a reduction in instructional time, 
attention and assistance the full-time teacher can piovlde lo his/her students. 

There is a common view among officials interviewed that teachers are not 
well prepared to teach the subjects they have been assigned. Approximately 90 
per cent of the teachers are assigned to subject areas for which they have been 
trained. The adequacy of the training, is, therefore, in question. Many other coun- 
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tries have recognized the importance of reducing the proportion of gencial pedago- 
gical training to specific subject matter training. However, given their current 
resource limitations, pre-service teacher education programmes would have a 
difficult time responding to a need for improved subject matter training. 

Field practice is more limited for secondary teacher trainees than for those 
at the primary level. Because students and faculty favour field experience assign- 
ments close to the university, some schools near training institutions feel overrun 
accommodating trainees for field experience. 

The present responsibility for secondary teacher education is primarily :n 
the Directorate General for Higher Education whereas the supervision of prima^ 
teacher education is in the Directorate General of Primary and Secondary Educa- 
tion. This split results in very little co-ordination of teacher training efforts or the 
development of coherent strategies between sectors. 

Needs revealed 

There is an urgent need for more information on external efficiency. Studies 
are required which utilize ? au^'ity measure of teacher performance. Tracer studies 
should be developed to help determine the extent to which the graduates of the 
teacher training schools are able tc meet the requirements of the job for which they 
are being prepared. It is important to learn the effect uf multiple employment 
among teachers. 

The efficiency of the teacher training system has been continuously rising 
over the last several decades in term of raising the formal qualifications of teachers. 
Yet, there is a widespread view that the actual quality of the instructional delivery 
system has been declining, that the standards for degrees and pr^^grammes have been 
eroding due to the demand for increased numbers of graduates. The recently 
reinstituteri national examination should yield data on the internal efficiency uf the 
system over the next few years in terms of the output. 

Future plans 

The Directorate of Teacher Training has placed a priority on developing 
programmes to remedy the problem of assignment of teachers to remote schools 
and keeping them in these schools once they have been assigned. Many teacher 
training graduates simply do not accept assignments to remote areas opting instead 
to find non teaching jobs. This is not a new problem. It has been studied in the past 
and a number of potential solutions attempted. Nonj of the sohitions has pro\er. 
fully effective. The current emphasis of the MOEC in finding "olution to the 
problem is an appropriate one, but other innovative approaches need to be explored. 
Given the current and projected oversupply of primary school teachers nationwide, 
now may be an appropriate time to experiment with incentives and disincentives 
that would not normally be implemented in a period of teacher shortage. Any such 
pre '•'*mmes, however, must be accompanied by monitoring and evaluation systems 
to e.*wCtivel'^ judge the success of the programme and provide the information to 
decision makers in a timely fashion. 
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Almost all recommendations for the improvement of educdtion in Indonesia 
stress the upgrading of quality. It is absolutely essential that a baseline be obtained 
for teacher quality so that progress can be measured. Competency-based ttacher 
examinations, in accord with the current competency-based approach for training 
teachers, should be developed centrally and required for all levels of teacher training, 
both pre-service and in-service, including the tertiary level (IKJP and FKIP). Such 
examinations should be of great assistance in the design of programmes tu imj rove 
the quali^^y of education in Indonesia. The current practice of relying on local insti- 
tution-developed examinations does not ensure that all graduates can demonstrate 
the skills actually .Tqaircd for effective teaching. 

There is gre^t potential for improving performance given limited resources if 
complexity is reduced. Fc example training programmes, already relatively short 
and less than ideal are likely to achieve a better result if teacher preparation is 
focused at the secondary level on only one subject area, such as sci*!nce, with no 
requirement for a teaching minor. Minimum competency in other subject areas that 
must be taught on an emergency basis will come from the current requirements in 
general education. There is a multiplier effect: when teachers become more compe- 
tent, less instruction can produce a higher level of student achievement which will 
allow ^,tudents to learrA more efficiently. Hence, the system achieves a higher level of 
efficiency for the time and resources invested as both teacher and students become 
more competent. Baseline data from the teacher examination recommended above 
can ratify or discredit such efforts over time. 

As part of the overall strategy for teacher education, the government should 
adopt a policy of subsidizing the private sector based on changing public need. An 
example can be drawn from the present extreme over-supply of SPG output consi- 
derably. The majority of the output comes from the private sector, which outpro- 
duces the public sector substantially. Therefore, if the government is to rationalize 
SPG output, it must have a mechanism for encouraging private sector schools to 
redefine their purpose. 

In the foreseeable future, teachers will continue to hold more than one 
teaching job, and it is important that the teachei education process anticipate this 
multiple-job environment for teachers. 

JAPAN 

Issues identified and needs revealed 

Conventional programmes for teacher education. The content of profes- 
sional courses and other subjects offered as part of teacher education in many 
universities has not improved so as to cope v/ith the recent changes in the mental 
and physical condition of children, as well as the changing curricula of primary and 
secondary schools. 

Shortage of schools for practice teaching. 

The notable increase in the number of applicants for teacher certificates has 
made it difficult for students to find schools in which to carry out practice teaching. 
As a result practice teaching is done rixther perfunctorily and superficially. 
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Inadequacy for the training of teacher educators. 

Currently no provisions fo* the training of teacher educators have been 
developed. Selection procedures for teacher educators exclusively bdong to the 
faculty or department concerned in each university. The existing practice is almost 
the same in the cases of other faculties (departments) such as law, economics, 
business administration. That is, academic achievement of the candidate is the must 
important factor to be recruited as "teacher educators". 

It means that no intensive consideration has been taken of concerning the 
eligibility of teacher educators. Many of the teacher educators hitherto might have 
been scholars or researchers pn educational science, and they rarely have teaching 
experiences in primary and/or secondary schools previously. Teachei educators 
tend to be academic-oriented too much. In selection procedures, therefore, practical 
aspects of the candidate are generally neglected in many cases. 

Difficulty in teacher recruitment. 

The decrease in the number of teachers employed is likely to continue for 
the next two decades at least, due to the decrease in the number of children. This 
tendency has resulted in a marked imbalance between those who have obtained 
teacher certificates and those who actually work as teachers. 

Lack of adequate training programmes for beginning teachers. At the 
beginning of their teauhing caieers it is important to provide adequate irainingpru 
grammes fur beginning teachers so as to help them make a successful start of their 
educational service. However, beginning teachers today are treated as if they are 
veterans or experienced teachers in the schools and classrooms they ser from the 
very first day when they are employed and appointed. Therefore, they have not 
any experiences except two or four weeks practice teaching in university da'^ s. 

Duplication of INSET programmes. The division of responsibilities among 
the national, prefectural and municipal governments for INSET not clear, and 
INSET programmes are planned, implemented and evaluated in a different level in 
respective ways. Duplication of the prp2r*inime is often observed. Many people 
recognise the vital role of education centres which are administered by prefectural 
and municipal governments. However, for example, the LnSET programmes are 
criticized by trainees (teachers) to be not necessarily in compliance with their needs. 

Future plans 

Reform plans revealed by the National Council on Educational Reform 

National Council on Educational Reform, Advisory Council to Prime 
Minister Nakasone, made public its second report in April, 1986. In its report the 
Council offered advice on a basic direction fur education as we move towards the 
twenty-first century. 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
issues identified 

A nation-wide survey of S,700 primary and secondary school teachers was 
made in 1983 by the Korean Federation of Educational Association as to whether 
teaching should attain a higher level of professionalization, A higher percentage of 
replies was recorded on *Iong term education and training', *more rigorous standaid 
of qualification*, 'extension of autonomy and responsibility*. 

To the question about how well teacher education institutions carry out 
their functions, the survey revealed the need for (a) an evaluation of pre-service 
education; (b) an evaluation of in-service education;and (c) the improvement of the 
teacher education system. 

Evaluation of pre*service education. Greater efforts based on an evaluation 
of the management of teacher education institutes (1982) were made. These efforts 
were to: 

•) reseajch and develop curricula and teaching and learning methods; 

ii) inculcate the sense of duty and morals into teacher trainees by re- 
establishing the goals of teacher education; and 

iii) enhance their qualities and competencies to perform *th«. Well-educated 
Man* concept effectively. 

Evaluation of in-scrvicc education. At the same time, the outcome of in- 
service teacher education was evaluated by the Board of Evdluatiuri cummissioncd 
by MOE. An evaluatiot^ exercise on the outcomes of in-service education for admi- 
nistrative and professional staff in the NI£kT was performed by the Board under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Government Administration, The results of 
performance analysis of in-service education were summed up as foll^^ws: 

i) The Budget allocated for 1985 was effectively used for the develop- 
ment of participation-oriented instruction; 

ii) According to the Evaluation Report, facilities and equipment were used 
for and oriented toward adult education and participation-oriented 
instruction; 

iii) As the results of in service eduvation survey reports were prirted 
and distributed, they promoted the dissemination effects of in-service 
education. These reports will contribute towards improving the 
content of in-service education programmes through continuous exami- 
nation and feedback of the results; 

iv) Programmes for trainers education and s^'minars and workshops held 
for them in 1985 were of great help in enhancing their abilities and 
competence; and 

v) During the last two or three yeais, the contents of revised cunicula 
?i\d divcrsificp^tion of trainers education have contributed much to the 
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qualitative improvement of in-service education programmes. As a 
result, most of the programmes v/erc re -organized to the direction in 
which trainers wanted to be trained. 

It was also pointed out that uninterrupted efforts should be made in order lu rein- 
force studies on trainers education, to readjust the scope of lecture-discussion 
suited to participationoriented instruction and to obtain the qualilalr e improve- 
ment thereof. 

Needs revealed 

Improved direction of teacher certification. Research undertaken by KLDI 
in 1983 considered effective management and operation of the teacher certification 
system as the key to success in teacher education and proposed improvement 
directions for teacher certification system as under: 

a) Teacher education institutions and education programmes should be 
reconsolidatcd and reorganized so as to upgrade the quality of teachers 
in terms of both thcoxctical knowledge and practical skills. The quality 
of teacher education programmes should be intensive as well as compre- 
hensive so as to enhance teachers' professional competence. 

b) Throughout the entire stages of teacher education courses from the 
selection of student teachers up to the graduation thereof, the opera- 
tion of a m irc reasonable and systematic evaluation mechanism than 
the present system is needed. The quality of student icachers must 
br evaluated continuously on the basis of both their professional com- 
petence and their whole personality. 

c) Tl c current classification of teacher certificates by school level should 
be transformed to three categories on the basis of the child develop- 
ment and the educational development trends, such as the degree of 
children's physical and mental growth and the universalization of 
pre-school education, and primary and/or middle school. The three 
categories arc the teacher certificate of lower grade level, middle grade 
level and upper grade level. And if neeJed, the teacher certificate of 
secondary school level as now, can be aUowed to exist concurrently. 

d) In connection with the revision of the teacher certification system by 
school level, the teaching subjects for the teacher certificate may need 
to be changed. Teaching subjects for the teacher certificate of lower 
grade level may not be specified as all subjects of the curriculum can be 
taught by one teacher. Two (one major and one minor) or three sub- 
jects which they are qualified to teach may be entered. 

Improvement of teacher education system. In 1986, a Ministry's research 
committee was assigned to undertake a study which will contribute to building a 
linkage between teacher education programme and teacher employment system. 
Major items of the study include: 

a) Recruitment methods (involving special recruitment such as appoint 
ment by recommendation of superintendents); 
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b) Selection method (screening criteri2 based on personality and aptitude)^ 

c) Exempting students Oi national teachers college* and/or colleges of 
education from tuition fees; 

d) Propriety of compulsory service in the teaching piofession after gradua- 
tion; 

e) Improving measures for effective management not t^nly of curriculum 
and educational affairs but the characters and scholastic achievements 
of students; 

f) Graduation and certification system, certification and employment 
system; and 

g) Internship f rogrammes. 
Improvement of instituic*D£5»cd in-scrvicc education 

In-service teacher education was conspicuously intensilled in accordance 
with 'the Revision of Ordinance for In^ervice Teacher Education* in 1983. At 
present various forms of in-service education are carried out by the educatic lal 
institutions such as national teacher's colleges, National Colleges of Education and 
Educational Reseaich Institutes within the Municipal and Provincial Boards of 
Education across the Country. 

The most conspicuous change in in-service education in Republic of Korea 
for the past three years is the development of training programmes for the educa- 
tional staff iiscluding educational administrators, principals and sei ^r supervisors 
aad other professionals the National Institute of Educational Research and 
Training (NIERT). 

As the NIERT was reorganized and given a specia) function to retrain educa- 
tional administrators and various educational professionals, itd staff development 
programme has thus been intensified. 

The following delineation represents changes in the staff-developn^ent 
programme for the above mentioned educational staff. 

a) Ine traditional teaching method, i.e. lecture-dominated 'astruction 
is transfomed into participation-oriented training progra imes. 

b) The participation-oriented training programme consists of (i) seminar; 
(ii) workshop; (iii) small-group discussion; (iv) discussion-centr^^d 
training with field visits; (v) independent study; (vi) discussion with 
decision makers in charge of development and implementation of 
educational policies and plans; (vii) simulation game for setting up 
future-oriented educational plans; and (viii) field study. 

c) A synthetic evaluation programme is adopted to assess the outcomes of 
programmes. The programme includes: (i) evaluation relating to 
achievement made by trainees; (ii) self-study programmes attuned by 
trainees; and (iii) follow-up monitoring. All aspects of the programme 
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have contributed to the development of the trainee's quality and 
attitudes. 

Future plans 

a) With a view to inducing highly competent and talented teacher appli- 
cants, better induction plans and practices need to be developed for 

(i) inducing perspective teachers in the teaching profession; and 

(ii) developing an induction system for educational personnel, including 
teacher educators, administrators and other educational personnel. 

b) Development of a network of training institutions in order to develop 
comoetencies, skills and values required of educational personnel. 

MALAYSIA 

Malaysia has a two-tier system of teacher education, with the Ministry of 
Education being responsible for the training of teachers for primary' and lower 
secondary schools through its 28 teachers' colleges and the Faculties/Centres of 
Education in five ^ocal universities for the trJning of teachers for upper secondary 
schools. 

The survey revealed a concerted and systematic attempt by both the Minis- 
try of Education and the Universities to review the structure and curriculum of 
training of teacher education programmes in consonance with the changing needs of 
schools. There was evidence of greater sensitivity and responsiveness not only to 
national concerns and aspirations but also to specific regional requirements in the 
development of these programmes. 

issues identified 

At the primary and lower secondary level, the structure of the teacher educa- 
tion programme underwent frequent changes in the period 1981 to 1986. The 
three-year pre-service teacher education programme introduced in 1981 was slightly 
modified to accommodate a semester system in 1985 and again reduced to two and 
a half years in 1986 to help meet an increasing demand for teachers. This demand 
was caused partially by the improvement of the class:teacher ratio in primary 
schools. The re-introduction of part-time training of attachment (temporary) 
teachers in 1984 was accompanied by an increase in the annual student intake into 
teachers' colleges from 5,000-6,000 to an uprecedented 10,000-11,000 beginning in 
1985. Positive measures were introduced to attract moit men into the profession. 

An attempt to balance the rapid quantitative expansion of teacher education 
with the maintenance of a high level of professional competency among teachers saw 
the injection of various 'qualitative improvements' into the teacher education 
curriculum. Pedagogical changes in response to the New Primaiy School Curriculum 
(NPSC) led to renewed emphasis on strategies and concepts like 'integration', 
'assimilation', 'enrichment' and 'remediation'. New subjects such as Citizenship 
Education and Islamic Civilization were introduced to promote greater awareness 
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among student teachers regarding national norms and objectives and to help reduce 
communal and geographical polarisation. 

At the upper secondary level, faculties of education in the local u*iiversities 
developed 'concurrent*, 'consecutive* and *off<ampus* teacher education pro- 
grammes to help meet shortages of, first, mathematics and science teachers, and, 
more recently, teachers in the languages and humanities. 

These changes, however, came about during a period of contracting resource 
allocation in the public sector leading to constraints in their implementation and 
grave limitations to their effectiveness. 

Needs revealed 

The most frequently highlighteu cluster of needs revealed by the survey was 
thus the development of strategies to cope with the scarcity of financial and human 
resources and physical facilities which generally impeded the implementation of 
most programmes. In 1986 increase in financial allocation for primary and lower 
secondary teacher education was only 10 per c** * over that of the previous year, 
compared with an increase in student take of a-most 80 per cent. The financial 
constraints have somevvh curtailed a corresponding increase in posts for supporting 
or auxil viy staff. Reduced financial allocation has considerably delayed the con- 
stniction of five new teachers* colleges, leading to congestion in the existing ones. 
Limited funds have also affected the proper supervision of students during off- 
campus teaching practice, both in the teachers* colleges and the universities. 

At the same time, there was an increasing awareness of the need to improve 
both pre -service and in-service teacher education in terms of planning and organiza- 
tion as well as content and methodology. More 5*ringent student selection proce- 
dures were advocated. There was a move towards decentralization in college organi- 
zation and administration, curriculum planning and evaluation procedures in an 
attempt to foster greater sensitivity to local needs. 

There was increasing concern about the competence of teacher educators 
who were largely recruited from the ranks of secondary school teachers but who 
were increasingly assigned to train potential teachers at the primary level. Future 
teacher educators would need to have teaching experience at the primary^ school 
level so that they could acquire the necessary skills to train teachers more effectively 
at this level. 

In the field of in-service teacher education, there was a felt need for more 
systematic planning, implementation and evaluation of staff development pro- 
grammes leading to a more positive effect of these progiammes in changing te chers* 
behaviour a.»d bringing about innovations in the classroom. This, in turn, woaid call 
for the intensification of on-the-job in-house training in tcahccrs* colleges, the 
establishment of more effective teacher centres at the state and district levels, and 
the introduction of distance learning facilities. 

Finally, it was felt that there should be closer and bettei co-ordination 
between the teachers* colleges and the universities in the planning and implementa- 
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tion of teacher education programmes, and especially in the field of research. 
Various collaborative research efforts have been attempted since the early 1980s 
and these could be intensified in the coming decade. At both levels of teacher 
education, there is a pressing need to diversify instructional strategies so as to make 
foundation and other essential courses more interesting, meaningful and effective. 

Future plans 

The major issues and emergin. needs highlighted by the teacher education 
survey pointed towards the consolidati^i of teacher education programmes in the 
coining decade with an emphasis on the follovydng activities: 

a) Research to build up reliable and applicable materials and data for 
effective changes in teaching and teacher education; 

b) Maximizing the available resources for teacher education, witn greater 
sharing of personnel and physical facilities, and a gradual move towards 
privatization of some services in teachers' colleges; 

c) Intensification of innovative approaches to pre-service and in-service 
teacher education, especially in the field of in-house and distance 
learning facilities; 

d) Streamlining of the curriculum with an increased bias towards effective 
practical exposure for student teachers and a renewed emphasis on 
attitudinal change and 'integrative' experiences; 

e) Greater decentralization in the planning and implementation of teacher 
education programmes at the certificate, diploma and degree levels; 
and 

f) Systematic evaluation of teacher education programmes with special 
emphasis on the effectiveness of teachers in the classroom. 

MALDIVES 
Issues 

Teacher Education is one of the principal activities aimed at achieving 
Universal Primary Education by 1995 in the Maldives. Teacher Training began in 
1977 when the government schools in the capital, Male', were almost entirely staffed 
by expatriates and almost all the schools in the atolls were staffed by untrained 
teachers. Over the last nine to ten years no systematic and detailed survey has been 
undertaken except this one. 

The main issues identified in this survey are: 

a) Expansion of pre-service training; 

b) Expansion of in-service training; 

c) Staff development; 

d) Physical upgrading of teacher education facilities; nnd 

e) Evaluation of teacher education programmes. 
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Meeds revealed 

The development needs identified ai national level are to: 

a) improve the living standards of the population; 

b) balance the population density and the economic and social progress 
between Male' and the atolls; and 

c) attain gi eater self-reliance for future growth. 

Maldives hopes to a<^ hieve the above three objectives by the end of the cen- 
tury. All the objectives are important and interdependent, thus all three are given 
highest priority. 

More specifically it may be important to view the teacher education needs 
in the context of teacher requirements. Considering the fact that in 1980 only 43 
teachers (4.3 per cent) in the atolls were trained, the urgent supply of trained 
teachers, in general, is a key element in integrating the traditional system into a 
modernized one. By 1985, 287 primary teachers were trained for the atolls and 
^re were 7j69 untrained teachers. Most of the untrained teachers work part-time 
only. By 1990 at least 1,287 trained primary teachers will be required for the atolls 
and by 1995 at least 1,481 teachers. The present annual oui^ut of 40-50 teachers 
must be almost doubled as of now to achieve targets. 

The situation for the capital Male' is different. In 1985 there were 138 
expatriate primary teachers in Male'. The number of primary teachers required by 
1990 is 248 while by 1992, 286 primary teachers will be needed to replace the 
expatriates. These figures are based on average pupil-teacher ratio of 30:1. 

The present training capacity for primary teachers in Male' is 20-25 annually. 
This implies the target of 286 trained primary teachers for Male' falls short by 86 
teachers. Thus the need for rapid expansion of pre-service teacher training pro- 
grammes is imperative. 

Coupled v/ith this is the issue of staff development. The one and only 
teacher education institute in the country intends to maintain the full-time staff 
trainee ratio at 1:16* Seven new persons are hoped to be trained between 1986 
and 1988 to join the present staff of nine teacher educators. 

Rapid expansion in both pre-service and in-service training together with 
staff development, should accompany the physical progress of teacher education 
facilities. This would imply an increase in the number of classrooms with better 
learning facilities, an increase in staff accommodation and expansion of library 
resources and equipment. 

The physical shift from being a teacher training section within the Educa- 
tional Development Centre to a full-fledged Institute for Teacher Education in its 
cigth year of teacher training history was a worth while development. By now the 
structure of courses offered, the subjects taught and methods of evaluation have 
undergone considerable changes. 
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The opportunity for teacher trainees to engage in a school experience pro- 
gramme during the first year of training is also an innovative outcome which has 
proved to be very essential and useful. 

Future plans 

In order to meet the requirements for providing UPE. It is imperative that 
the present teacher education programmes take different forms. **It seems lojical 
for the ITE to look outside of Male' and to consider reaching out to the atolls in 
the conduct of both its in-service and pre-semce courses and to formalise the 
"outreach" by establishing one or more outposts of the Institute in other islands. 
These outposts can be used for accommodating some st.ident places for the pre- 
service course, later they can be used as in-ser e centres or *Teacher Centres". 

The introduction of distance education to raise the standard of entry 
requirements of teacher training courses is seen as a favourable alternative. These 
programmes can be launched through the Atoll Education Centre. (AEC) under 
the guidance of the headmaster. One AEC now exists in each of the 19 atolls. 

If such a measure proves fruitful the training courses could be reduced to 
one year as was the case in the initial 4 years from 1977, OereL/ doubling the 
number of graduates annually. 

Presently, only primary teacher training is undertaken in Maldives. But now 
it is time to start middle school teacher training for the middle schools being estab- 
lished in many atolls. 

Overall in-service programmes are to be planned in order to overcome the 
ad-hoc basis in which such training is presently provided. 

A programme of staff development to train more teacher educators and 
upgrade present staff will continue in the years ahead. 

Measures are being taken to improve physical facilities. Improvements in 
classroom environments in terms of thermal, acoustic and visual characteristics 
have been considered. 

The need to change from more informal to scientific evalu tion practices of 
teacher education programmes is essential. No specific plans have yet been identi- 
fied in this regard. 



Teacher training in Nepal has been going on v\dthout any full-scale assess- 
ment of the quantitative and qualitative needs. There is no mechanism to obtain 
reliable baseline data on which to plan teacher education programmes. The present 
system has been quite inadequate in terms of meeting the primary neeu^ of the 
school, i.e., training of teachers ir teaching the various subjects. 



NEPAL 



Issues 
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Using the teacher education budget: total education budget ratio as an 
indicator, it has been found that the trend is towards a decreasing proportion of 
allotment to teacher education programmes. Additionally, the growth rate in 
resource allocation to the education sector as a whole compares favourably high 
in comparison to the growth rate of the same in teacher education. Thus, expendi- 
t.'^e on teacher education has not been tuned to the same growth rate as that of the 
education sector as a whole. 

Part of the lational resources has been spent on some new innovative 
projects, including the Education or Rural Development Project in the Seti Zone a:;d 
the Primary Educatioi Project which is now being launched in six districts. These 
projects have developed new structures of training teachers while on the job and 
strike an innovative departure from the tradition of campus bascu teacher education 
programmes. The teacher education campuses can learn much from these projects 
but there has been practically no confluence between the old and new structures of 
teacher education. 

The manpower capacity of teacher education is adequate generally, although 
in some areas the shortage has become critical, rendered more so with the deputa- 
tion of qualified teachers ec'Mcators elsewhere. There has been a very unfair distri- 
bution of able teachers am >ng the several campuses of teacher education, the 
outlying campuses being generally served by lowly qualified and inexperienced 
hands and the Kathmandu campuses being overstaffed with the comparatively better 
hands. Although quite a big proportion of the present stock of teacher educators 
are underqualified/untrained in the formal sense, informal occasions su«.h as 
seminars/workshops/mobile workshops have compensated for the inadequacy 
through exposure of the under qualified/untrained backlog to various issues emerging 
in the education sector. Yet, should the teacher education programmes be expanded 
or improved intensively , an increased number of teacher educators would be needed. 

The production capacity of teacher education in terms of trained school 
teachers has been low because there are fewer entrants for the pre -service courses. 
Limited government resources to support thr training programmes has affected the 
in-service programme enrolments also. It is doubtful whether the country would be 
able to maintain the current ratio of trained teachers at school level, with further 
expansion of the schooling system and at the current rate of teacher production. 
Universal primary education by AD 2000 remains the target in the education sector, 
implying a tremendous task fc*r teacher education to undertake. As matters stand at 
present, teacher education ma/ not be able to meet the teacher requirement by that 
time. 

Needs 

Rigorous research on teacher education performance remains to be done. A 
sociological or ethnographical sort of research on teacher education is required. 

The highly useful insights gained from the experimentation of the externally 
assisted innovative projects on teacher education (the Seti Poject and the Primary 
Education Pioject) have to be utilized profitably in the revamping of the institu- 
tionalized programmes of teacher education, 
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NEW ZEALAND 



Background. During the 1970s three year training for primary teaching was 
introduced and kindergarten training programmeb transferred to primary teachers 
colleges. Over the same period colleges established relationships with their local 
universities leading to either conjoint B. Ed. programinco crediting arrangements 
within other degree structures. 

By 1978, the numbci of teachers college* graduates exceeded the demand for 
teachers and college enrolments declined to half their previous total by 1982. As a 
result one college closed and a n^^inber of shared site cirrangements were developed 
with technical institutes. Teachers college staff who resigned or retired during the 
period were not replaced. 

A change in government occurred in 1984 accompanied by a new commit- 
ment to improve the staffing of kindergartens and schools. Increased intakes into 
college programmes has resulted and to ensure a supply of college staff with recent 
and relevant educational experience a policy of contract appointments was intro 
duced. Other improvements include the introduction of a policy for all teachers 
entering the secondary service to be both subject qualified and teacher trained. 

New provisions were also introduced establishing a professional qualification 
structure for teachers as an alternative to a university degree but offering the same 
salary credit. 



Provision. New Zealanders recognize the community is increasing in its 
diversity and there is concern that the teaching force is not a representative mix. 
Apart from the shortage of secondary teachers in maths and science, and to a lesser 
extent commercial and technical subjects, there are also shortages of Maori and 
Pacific island teachers and women, particularly in senior administrative positions. 

Initial preparation. The quality of training that can be achieved in a one 
year programme for secondary teachers is of concern. The two year kindergarten 
and one year child care programmes are also regarded as inadequate and considera 
tion is being given to providing an integrated early childhood programme of three 
years. The differential qualification structure resulting from local university/ 
teachers college arrangements is also ar.^ issue. 

Career development. All schools with beginning teachers receive 0.2 of a staff 
posivion to support an induction programme in the first year to the two year indue 
tion period. A more consistent approach to the development of urst year induction 
programmes is desirable. Better linkages could be developed also among pre service, 
induction, in-service and continuing education programmes. 

Teacher education personnel. The impact ot the 20 per cent college staff 
contract arrangement requires assessment. A more appropriate mix of college staff 
is desirable particularly in regard to women, Maoris and Pacific Islanders. 



Issues 
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Support services. Improvements in financial and health and welfare service 
f^^ v«:acher trainees are being sought. Increased support for the mandatory multi 
c\.y ural programmes in teachers colleges, particularly ancillary staff, is also an issue. 

The following have been identified as areas of high priority in teacher educa- 
tion: 

a) More effective means of recruiting women, Maoris and Pacific Islanders 
into both teaching and teachers college positions; 

b) Developing teachers understanding of the needs of those handicapped 
students being "mainstreamed" into the education system; 

c) Improving secondary training in relation to the transition fron^, school 
to work; assessment in the upper secondary school; 

d) Assisting teachers to develop new ways of supporting community 
involvement in the work of schools; 

e) Developing t jacher training to health education initiatives; 

f) Promoting teacher effectiveness training as an alternative to corporal 
punishment; 

g) Supporting trade union education; 

h) Promoting safety in the outdoors; and 

i) Strengthening current programmes in the ecucation and training of 
those working in early childhood programmes. 

Future plans 

The education system will be strongly influenced by a number of current or 
proposed reports and reviews. A Parliamentary Select Committee will be repor.ing 
on an inquiry into the Quality of Teaching and the recommendations of reports 
into curriculum and assessment policies are being considered. A Royal Commission 
on Social Policy will also be associated with a review of tertiary education including 
teachers colleges. 

PAKISTAN 

National edu-ation policy. With the introduction of the National Education 
Policy of 1979, the education system in Pakistan is geared to the nationj needi, ana 
the economic development strategy of the country. It has emphasized that the 
education system is the most reliable means of social transformation. The commit- 
ment to universalisation of education, democratization of . education system, 
vocationalization of education and emphasis on the production of trained manpower 
have become the major thrusts of the education system as a whole 

Teacher education. In the field of teacher education, the National Educa- 
tion Policy has firmly accepted the crucial role of teachers in the successful imple- 
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mentation of the education system. It has been recognized that the teacher is the 
pivot of the entire educational svstem. In order to promote pre-scrvice teacher 
education, all the Primary Teacher Training Institutions and Normal Schools are 
being upgraded to Colleges of Elementary Education. An Academy of Higher 
Education has been established to provide pre -service and in-service training to the 
College and University teachers. An Academy of Educational Planning and Manage- 
ment has been established to provide opportunities of training to administrators and 
supervisors working at different levels of the educational system. 

It has been envisaged that every teacher will have to undergo one in-service 
course during five years of his service. A system of national awards for best teacheis 
will be instituted. Every year 10 teachers of various levels and categories will be 
given these awards by the President of Pakistan at the i ational level. Similar awards 
will also be given to selected teachers by the respective Provincial Governors. 

Budget allocation 



Allocation of funds for Teacher Education in the Sixth Plan period (1983- 
1988) is as follow /s: 





Rerti-fTimj 


Developmental 




Expenditure 


Expenditure 




(in million rupees) 


(in million rupees) 


1983-1984 


12 


16 


1984-1985 


14 


20 


1985-1986 


18 


27 


1986-1987 


20 


32 


1987-1988 


24 


38 


TOTAL 


88 


133 



Entry qualifications. The requisite entry qualifications into the teaching 
profession at different levels are as below: 

a) Primary level (I-V): Matric t- one year leaching certificate (TrC); 

b) Middle level (VI-VIII): Intermediate + one year teacliing certificate 
(CT); and 

c) Secondary level (IX-X): B.A. or B..Sc. one year B.Ed, degree. 

Critical deficiencies. Critical deficiencies in Teacher Education are summa- 
rized as follows: 

a) Short duration of teacher training programmes. 

b) Shortage of audio-vistal aids and other educational equipment in 
teacher training institutions. 

c) Non-availability of siandard text books. 

d) Deficiencies of supplementary reading n:aterials/guide books/journals. 

e) Lack of co-ordination an >ng training ins. itutions. 
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f) Outinodcd methods of teaching and evaluation. 

g) Absence of incentives for prospective teachers. 

Allama Iqbal Open University. Allama Iqbal Open University is offering 
teacher training courses through non-formal system of education. These programmes 
will go a long way in providing ^rained teachers for the rapidly increasing number of 
schools. The Open University has developed useful training material and has 
launched field experiments which have produced very useful results. 

pmpua new guinea 

Background. Teacher training progran-.mes imf ed from one-yea- courses 
offered in the 1950s to grade VI scnool-lcavers to th resent two-year courses 
which have entry requirements of grade X qualificatiui.. Most of these were in 
independent mission institutions and it was therefore difficult to maintain and 
monitor standards until 1970 when the PNG education system, as a result of an 
inquiry, was unified. This allowed for better supervision and administration of the 
training although the missions still retain some autonomy. 

There are now eight pre -service colleges and one in-service college in the 
unified system and one oth^.* outside of the system. The two-year course offers 
1 1 different subjects and a six m^^-iths basic skills in maths and english at the be- 
ginning of the first year to ensure that a minimum standard is achieved by the 
trainees and they have the competence in basic skills of teaching in the community 
schools. The college courses ar'* developvJ individually from the guidelines provided 
by the National objectives for each subject. 

A number of recent reviews of teacher training programmes by both external 
consultants .md internal committees suggv:stcd needs for quality improvements and 
further research. 

Issues and needs 

a) Provision of a 3 year course to improve the quality of teaching provided 
in community schools. 

b) Initial preparation - improve school/college communication; improve 
and research further with the teaching of basic skills courses; identifi- 
cation and use of aids for professional studies; specialization in subjects 
and need for funds to provide appropriate expertise and supervision. 

c) Career development - co-ordination and links with NDOE and provi- 
sions for further development of teachers e.g. beginning teachers; basic 
management and supervision course for institution managers; a pro- 
gramme has been developed to support the weak teachers and provide 
field-based in-service; provide a national in-service development plan. 

d) Teacher education personnel - limited financial resources at times 
have forced colleges to operate with a minimal number of lecturing 
staff thus requiring the staff to do extra ancillary Jobs in addition to 
full time lecturing. 
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c) Support services — appointment and selection criteria for college 
demonstration school teachers; increase in number of ancillary staff to 
take over non-professional jobs currently been done by lecturers. 

f) Systems link and cohesion ~ Closer co-opeiation between colleges and 
provinces for improved monitoring of teacher training programmes 
during practice teaching. 

Future plans 

These are as follows: 

a) to commence a three-year teacher training course and continue pro- 
viding upgrading qualifications of all educational personnel; 

b) development of a national in-service framework; and 

c) further research into: 

i) needs of first year teachers, 

ii) basic skills teaching, 

iii) programme co-ordination and assessment, and 
*v) staff development 

Innovations 

The following have been achieved. 

a) Development of in-service packages to go out to schools at the same 
time as the curriculum texts; 

b) Change in in-service training programmes for school principals to 
management and leadership programmes; and 

c) Pre-training of school inspectors. 
PHILIPPINES 

Background. Teacher education in the Philippines had its beginnings as 
early as the Spanish period. Teacher education programmes have always been 
dictated ^^y the urgent needs of the time. 

Before 1950, there were only a few state colleges offering a teacher educa- 
tion programme. However, v.' * the Department of Education reported the gravity 
of the problem of undersupply of piv,.essionally qualified teachers, enrolment in the 
teacher education registered an upward trend. To encourage more schools to offer 
teacher education courses, requirements for opening of normal schools and colleges 
were relaxed. As a result, teacher colleges mushroomed, resultmg .dso in relaxation 
of standards. To control and improve private teacher education institutions, there- 
fore, various measures have been adopted by the government s:nce 1950. Among 
the significant measures were: 

a) Extending the elementary teaching course from a two-year course to a 
four-year course in 1950; 
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b) Bail M the opening of new teacher training courses in 1954; 

c) Setting of higher cut-off point in the National College Entrance Exami- 
nation ratings to admission to the teacher education programme 
starting school year 1980-1981 ; 

d) Professionalization of teaching through the professional board examina- 
tions for teachers in 1980; and 

e) Promulgation of "Policies and Standards for Teacher Education" in 
1983. 

issuer 

Provision. The recruitment and admission of quality students into the 
teacher education programme is a critical concern in teacher education. This 
concern is linked with the low status and prospects of the teaching profession and 
the comparatively poor economic rewards for teachers. 

Funding. The present economic crisis confronting Philippine society has 
affected the financial viability of teacher education institutions, particularly pri\dte 
schools whose main source of income are students' tuition fees. Of the 328 teacher 
education institutions, around 85 per cent are private institutions and 15 per cent 
state schools. 

Continuing education of in-service teachers and teacher educators. Provision 
for a re-orientation and continuing education of teachers in the field, as well as 
teacher education, is urgent if educational changes in the programmes of elementary 
and secondary education are to be implemented effectively. A few instances in the 
history of the Philippines educational system have shown that educational reforms 
and innovatiori5 failed because the implementurs had not been properly oriented and 
prepared for them. 

Dearth of research in teacher education. Considering how important 
research is for obtaining objective data which can be used as a basis for sound 
decision-making, the dearth of research data in teacher education becomes more 
significant. 

Needs 

l.-c lollowing needs have been identified: 

a) Alternative models to improve the quality and quantity of students in 
the teacher education programme. 

b) Extension of government support to help teacher education institutions 
be more financially viable. 

c) Alternative programmes for in-service/continuing education to upgrade 
competencies of teachers in the field and teacher educators. 

d) Mechanism that can be adopted to assure continuing research in teacher 
education which can be the basis for relevant changes in teacher educa- 
tion. 
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Plans for the future 

Drastic changes have been taking place in the political, social, economic and 
cultural milieu in which tlie Philippines educational system operates. However, a 
heartening trend of late is the initiative being taken b\ the government, particularly 
the Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports (MECS) to tackle the issues con- 
fronting Philippine education. Initial focus of development plans fur education is on 
the improvement of tlie status and salaries of the teaching proiCssion. On-going re- 
orientation education i f teaching personnel will be convinued, both fur public and 
private school teacher^, in established centres for this purpose. The granting* uf 
certain incentives cuid benefits tu vuluntarii> accredited teacher educatiun institu- 
tions is expected to up-grade teacher education programmes. Evaluation and 
development of teacher education programmes will continue to be conducted on 
a collaborative basis with professional and non governmental agencies. 

SRI LANKA 

Background. There is pre-servi'^e and in-service teacher education in Sri 
Lanka. In-service is implemented by four universities, 16 teacher colleges and units 
in tlie Ministry of Education such as CDTE, CDC, Distance and HIEE. Pre-service 
(institutional) is a recent development and is handled by the six colleges of educa- 
tion. A pre-service induction programme is conducted by the pre-service unit of 
the Ministry of Education. 

The annual estimate on education in Sri Lanka for 1986 is Rs4,l 17,756,000*. 
Out of this about 1/10 is spent on teacher education. 



Issues 



a) There is still a shortage of teachers in specific areas such as primary, 
technical and aesthetic. 

b) There is a backlog of untrained teachers (primary and secondary), | 
20,000 non graduates and 10,000 graduate teachers. 

c) Quality improvement in some of the teacher education programmes,! 
(e.g. in-service institutional, distance and school in-service) by wa\ of 
curriculum revisions, staff development, better allocation of ref oui s, 
evaluating the teacher education progi'ammr . 

d) Better c ordination and hnk among programmes, within and among 
ministries, units and institutions. 

e) More research to be carried out in teacher education. 



Needs 



a) More teachers are required for primary schools and for special areas 
like technical and aesthetic education. 

Appropriately 29.00 Sri Lanka nippes (lU) = One US dollar. 
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b) The institutional in-service programme, school in-service programme, 
distance teacher education programme and pre-service induction 
programme need curriculum revisions, to suit the changed school 
curriculum and to keep pace with the newly developed teacher educa- 
tion curriculum. Some of the new areas introduced to the newly 
developed and revised curriculum are life-long education, education 
technology, research, population education, computer education, 
community education and education sociology. 

c) It has been revealed by the survey that some of the planners of teacher 
education programmes need further knowledge and greater t ^^trience 
in designing programmes and programme evaluati\>n^ 

d) There is a shortfall of trained personnel among teacher cJacators in 
the field of testing and evaluation and research. There is a need for 
trained and qualified personnel in the field of school in-service pro- 
grammes. 

c) Research is introduced as a subject in some of the newly developed 
teacher education programmes. It should be introduced to other 
teacher education programmes also. Staff development in research is 
aiso needed. A separate unit is needed to undertake research in teacher 
education. 

f) There is a need for .special teacher education programmes for special 
areas such as Plantation and Mahaweli. 

g) There is a demand for computer education and modern technology 
from all the teacher education programmes. 

hj Co-curricular activities in teacher education is a compulsory subject in 
the recently developed pre-service teacher education programme. 
Other teacher education programmes too should give importance to 
this subject. 

i) Teachers and teacher educators need further training in evaluation 
techniques and procedures of continuous assessment and personality 
assessment. 

j) Community development through Teacher Education University 
teacher education programmes, pre-sen'icc prof;rammes and C.D.C 
staff development programmes for graduate teachers have introduced 
community education in their progi^me^. It should be extended to 
othc* teacher education programmes. 

k) For quality improvement more resources and resource centres are 
needed. 

Future plans 

The Ministry of i^^acation has plans to: 

a) pro* ' *e facilities and opportunities for ^taff development of teacher 
educ»*iors and teacher education planners; 
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b) organize a research unit in teacher education; 

c) develop the special teacher education programmes such as Mahawili 
and Plantation; 

d) introduce community education to all the teacher education pro- 
grammes; 

e) provide further training to teacher educators in teacher education 
evaluation techniques; 

f) provide more facilities to teacher education programmes; 

g) revise some teacher education curricula; and 

h) extend pre-service teacher educati^^n. 

THAILAND 
issues 

Pre -service. There are so many teacher education institutions. The majority 
of them have their own administrative bodies working independently under their 
own individual charters. Selective universities and ope-i universities where teachers 
wh «re being trained have their own charters and are working under the Ministry of 
University Affairs while teachers' colleges, vocational and technical colleges, physical 
education colleges and drama colleges also train teachers and are controlled by the 
Ministry of Education. There is no systematic and authorized co-ordinating struc 
lure for bringing these institutions to work together in mapping out the concise 
plan for the country . Teacher education institutions, therefore, produce a surplus 
of teachers. Teacher education graduates* unemployment is becoming more and 
more critical. 

In qualitative aspects, teachers are being criticized for being inadequately 
prepared. Criticism begins with the first stage, teacher student recruitment, up to 
the final stage of preparation, teaching practice. Recruitment measures •fmployed 
by teacher education institutions are ineffective. Mainly they are based on entrance 
examination results while interest and aptitude in the teaching profession is getting 
less attention. Curricula for teacher training do not correspond with the primary 
and secondary school curricula. Teaching practice is mostly emphasizing theories, 
and is lecture oriented rather than practice oriented. 

In-service and staff development. The present system of in-service training 
is done for two purposes, upgrading and updating. For upgrading, teache.s go to 
evening classes offered by teachers* colleges or take courses offered by open univer- 
sities foi getting degrees or diplomas. The programmes are criticized for their 
irrelevance to the work of teachers in schools. For updating, the programmes are 
conducted when the need^ are felt by the administrators. Teachers themselves have 
a little role to play in this respect. Many times, teachers attend the training pro- 
grammes they have previously attended. Sometimes the timing is wrong, leading to 
•eachers having to leave their classes to attend programmes. 
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Teacher induction. Beginning teachers receive little assistance in starting 
their job. Mostly, one-shot orientation programmes for a few days arc organized by 
the employer institutions. The programme content is superficial, touching on 
curriculum structure and the subjects they are going to teach and teacher's codes of 
conduct. 

Needs 

Pre-service. There is a need for restructuring the administrative system of 
teacher education institutions so that their resources could b-* shared in developing 
teacher education programmes to meet the need of the country in general and local 
community in particular. 

To improve the quality of teacher education, student recruitment measures, 
curriculum, and teaching practice need to be revised. 

In-service and staff development 

Evening programmes for the current teachers should be modified to be more 
relevant to the teacher's work in school. At present, the same curricula and course 
syllabus arc being used for training of both future and current teachers. 

Teachers themselves should take more active roles in developing staff 
development programmes. Wherever and whenever possible, teachers should be 
allowed to take initiating roles in organizing them to suit their own needs. 

Teacher induction. Since new teachers are taken from the college graduates 
in teacher education and other graduates, teacher induction should therefore be 
developed in different forms lo suit the different groups of clientele. 

Future Plans 

Pre-service. To reach a desired restructure of the administrative system is 
definitely time consuming. In the first stage, the present scheme of teachers college 
consortium and networking wi*h the other higher educational institutions will be 
encouraged and strengthened. By means of const>rtium and networking, resources 
(financial, man-power, facilities, expertise) will be fully shared. 

Secondly, present college and university charters or acts concerning 
teacher education will be thoroughly investigated and amended. In fact, a new 
education reform act is hCmg proposed having only one ministry of education. 
Under the new law, all education<il institutions will be put under one umbrella, the 
education ministry. There ' ill be thret main bureaus within the ministi> : Bureau 
of General Education - responsible fui iJn.-si.hool education primary and secondary 
education; Bureau of Higher Learning responsible for all kinds of education higher 
than secondary level; Bureau of Religions and Culture. 

Improvement of teacher education quality. There has been a pilot study on 
the Rcn^.tment of teacher students by means of seLction and examination. The 
results revealed that, for scholastic achievement, both groups of students arc not 
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significantly different in their per''ormdnce. But for the attitude to the teaching 
profession, those students who entered the colleges by the selection basis received 
better scores. Therefore, in future, recruitment of students by means of selection 
will be q^plied widely among the teacher education institu^.ons. In addition to 
applying recruitment, the idea of student-residence will also be applied. Students 
are required to live on campus for at least one academic year. 

Teacher education curricula are in process of revision and teaching practice 
will be arranged as a continuous process starting from the first year of enrolment to 
the fourth yei.r of the programme. 

In-service and staff development. Since the school cluster concept has 
proved to be effective in providing education for children, in-service teacher educa- 
tion based on the cluster system is to be t^lcd out. 

School based in-service is successful in some cot ntries and should be intro- 
duced as a pilot study in Thailand. 

Teacher induction. Two categories of people are recruited to be new 
teachers: the graduates of teacher education pro^ammes and the graduates of 
programmes other than teacher education. Induction programmes could be arranged 
to meet the needs of each group. 

a) For teacher graduates, a few days orientation plus working under 
supervision of experienced teachers for a certain period should be 
ample. 

b) New teachers from the latter will become good teachers if they get a 
good start. Workshops should be conducted for ihem and following 
activities are recommended; teaching observation, :urriculuin analysis, 
micro-teaching, study-visits to good schools. When they are sent to 
schools, they should work under supervision of experienced teachers. 

Professional teaching certification. A new law has been drafted and sub- 
mitted to the parliament. Under such Law, better qualified people will be recruited 
into the teaching •)rofession, and those persons who are already in the teaching 
force will be required to upgrade. 

WESTERN SAMOA 

Background. Teacher education in Western Samoa beg. with the arrival of 
Missionaries during the last century (1830-1900) in an attempt to teach the Samoans 
how to read, write and reckon in the Samo.ms language. Samoans were trained to 
teach accordingly. 

The German Administration (1900-1914) brought no significant changes, as 
government participation was restricted to a school for German children. 

The New Zealand Administ.ai'on (1914-1962) introduced the concept that 
education is a state responsibility and duty, and that the most democratic way of 
handling this was to make it secular. B> 1920, the New Zealand Administration 
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bad already taken over the Pastor Schools; and it was not until much later when a 
team, led by Dr. Beeby that an> major changes for Western Samoa reached the 
planning stages. 

With independence statehood iii 1962, some exploration began into the 
Samoanization of ♦he education system as divorced from introduced models, with 
the realization of a culturally Samoan-oriented type, appropriate to the local needs. 
In this respect, UNESCO assisted greatly by sending various survey missions fol- 
lowed by missions on curricula construction teams on various subject areas, such as 
environmental and language studies. It was then that the impact of the winds of 
change in curriculum innovation began to be appreciated within the society. 



issues 

a) There is a wide gap between policy decision making and the imple- 
mentation level. 

b) Major curricula innovations are necessary to upgrade/update the educa- 
tional system to reconcile it with modem changes, if the country is to 
keep up with modern educational developments; but at the same time 
enable the population to retain its cultural heritage and national iden- 
tity within the forum of Pacific and Asiatic nations; and of couise 
within the family of all nations. 



Needs 

a) The first and foremost need of national importance is the legislation for 
compulsory primary education. 

b) Policy and practice on quality improvement and increase in quantity 
of teaching personnel are presently urgently needed. 

c) The management structure for primary cducatio! is inadequately 
organi7jd to guide teacher education institutes in accordance with the 
national development strategy. Rigidity and inefficiences in the school- 
ing Diocess result from absence of effective, central and incomplete 
planning. 

u; Annual pre-service teacher trainees in-take are not always the best of 
school leavers. 

e) There is an obvious need for staff rcgrading. 

f) There is an emerging need if not an urgent need to recruit staff for the 
teachers colleges who have substantial backgrounds in educational 
studies. 

g) Teacher education staff must be actively involved in the work of the 
Curriculum Development Unit >o that curriculum changes and new 
methodology can be incorporated within their own teaching pro- 
grammes. Involvement however should be out of lecturing hours. 
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Future plans 

a) The first Samoan School Ceitifica"'* examination is to be introduced 
in 1989. 

b) By 1990 all Samoan students will sit the Samoan School Certificate. 

c) In 1988, the two teacher education institutions are to be amalgamated. 

d) The form II examination is to be abolished m 1S38. 

e) The CDU and examination personnel will co-ordinate assessment prac- 
tices. 

f) The difficulties in implementing the present policy of teaching all 
subjects in English should be recognized. 

g) A new policy should be drawn up regarding the medium of instruction. 
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OVERVIEW: IDENTIFIED ISSUES AND NEEDS 

Taking Stock 

The year 1986 is the 40th Anniversary year of UNESCO. It is thus an appro- 
priate time to take stock of the curre.nt position in a sector which is crucial to the 
work of UNESCO in the Asia-Pacific region - teacher education. It is also a time to 
define and agree on priorities for the period ahead. The last 40 years have seen 
profound changes and developments. No one at the beginning of that period could 
have predicted the situation for the region either in social terms or with respect to 
education. It wo' Id be ? qually futile to try to predict the future, even for a period 
as short as ten years. Yet there is agreement on the crucial needs as revealed both by 
the present situation and clarified by the human and social values which are held in 
the region. This must be the basis for statement of priorities. 

The present situation is a mixture of both problems and possibilities. There 
are many concerns but there are also substantial strengths on which we can build. 
The Asia-Pacific Region currently has over three billion people, some 64 per cent of 
the world population in its 31 countries. Of that massive population 86 per cent live 
in developing countries. A significant advance, however, is recorded with respect to 
population growth with the annual growth rate decreasing from 2 )er cent per 
annum to 1.6 per cent per annum in recent years. A high proportion of the total 
population is under the age of 15, some 35 per cent or one thousand million people 
being in his a^'e group. In the years ahead the proportion of population under 15 
will decline and that population bulge will work its wa> through. Traditionally the 
Asia-Pacific population has been predominantly rural and still some 72 per cent can 
be classified in this way. Urbanisation, however, is proceeding rapidly largely 
through concentration in a few mega-cities so that that rural population will be 57 
pe. cent of the total by the year 2000. 

The Asia-Pacific Region is particularly diverse. It includes the largest coun- 
tries in the world both in teims of geography and in terms of population. It also 
includes some of the smallest, it includes land-locked countries surrounded by 
massive mountain ranges and island countries scattered over the immensity of the 
Pacific. It includes a substantial range of political ideologies, of religious affiliations, 
of cultural traditions, of stages of economic development. Some groups of countries 
have had universal primary education for many years, other groups have 80 per cent 
of their relevant population receiving primary schooling, and others range between 
20 per cent and 60 per cent of their primary population in schools. Adult literacy 
rates also vary for the diffe'-ent countries from approximately 26 per cent up to 90+ 
per cent. 

The region has seen substantial advances. While the age-group for primary 
education increased by 159 million in the period 1960 to 1982 the numbers in 
school increased by 188 million. In spite of this development the goal of universal 
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primary education (UPE) which was set in 1960 to be achieved by 1980 is a reality 
for only four countries in the region with another 13 countries approaching it. The 
problem of drop out from primary schools is still a major concern with some coun- 
ries reporting proportions between 50 per cent and 80 per cent of the intake drop- 
ping out before they have completed. Particular groups suffer additional disadvan 
tages. For example, female students are frequently under-represented and rural 
education is still a significant problem. 

In secondary education and tertiary education we find the same pattern of 
significant advarices accompanied by majoi concerns still needing resolution. Thus, 
for example, there has been a large attendance growth in secondary education but 
for most countries only a small proportion still receive such education. Equally 
significantly only a sn.all proportion of those continuing on from primary schools 
are involved in technologically-based or vocational education. Precisely the same 
points can be made about tertiary education with respect to both numbers and 
emphases. 

As the educational systems of the countries have grown, the numbcr<5 of 
teachers have shovm similar increases. In 1970 the region had 14.1 million teachei s 
and by 1982 this number had risen to 22.2 million. In general terms the overall 
shortages of teachers which were a feature of the 1960s and to a lesser extent in the 
1970s, have now been overcome. There are, however, substantial exceptions to this, 
particularly with respect to specific areas such as mathematics and science teachers. 
The major current emphasis in teacher education is not so much on increasing 
numbers as on improvements in quality. The occuirence of substantial curriculum 
change and the ceriJnty of further development, modifications in the process of 
assessment and the recognition of new needs with respect to school and community 
relationships are three of the area: which emphasise the need for qualitative im- 
provement. 

There are also factors which ar* beginning to make an impact on staff 
development needs for teachers in schools and educational personnel in general. 
Three of these factors deserve special attention. One is the growth of knowledge, 
especially in the area of technology. The second is the growing complexity of 
education systems and their stronger inter relationships with government in general. 
This demands more sophisticated and more specific administrative skills and ex 
pertise. The third factor in change is the recognition that staff in higher education 
institutions likewise require special staff development to meet the needs of their 
own system and of society more generally. The assumption that specialised 
academic expertise is sufficient can no longer hold. 

The educational issues are not merely issues for schools. There are currently 
350 million young people of school age who are not in school. This is an increase 
of 100 million for this group from just 20 years ago. In addition to this group we 
have 618 million illiterate adults in the region and this number too has increased 
by 100 million in the past two decades. These are severe social problems in them 
selves but it is because of their association with so many other social problems that 
it takes on particular urgency. P.ija Roy Singh speaks from his enormous experience 
of the region in making the following comment. 
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"Illiteracy is invariably associated with deprivation and socio-economic 
under-development. Countries with over half their adult population illiterate 
also stand at the low end of other scales of socio-economic indicators. Typically, 
with very few exceptions, these coimtries have: 

— infant mortality rates of over 100 per 1,000 live births; 

— one-half to two-thirds of their children undernourished; 

— a life expectancy at birth under 50 years; 

— widespread endemic and communicable diseases; 

— one-third to one-half of their population without access to clean drinking 
water; 

— half or more of their people with a househoH income below the poverty 
line or the minimum needed for meeting essential needs 

A full analysis of the literacy situation is handicapped by lack of data 
but two groups of illiterates are readily identifiable. The first group comprises 
illiterate adults living in the rural areas. Recent estimates indicate that rural 
literacy rates are 10-30 percentage points lower than those for urban ar'^as. In 
the rural areas, the incidence of illiteracy falls more heavily on the most 
vulnerable section of the population, namely, the rural poor, thus compounding 
the other social and economic disadvantages to which they arc subject. 

The second group comprises women. Of the estimated 618 million 
illiterates in the developing countries of the region, some 60 per cent are women. 
A reference to Table 23 will ?how that as long as there is illiteracy, there will be 
n. jre of it among women than among men. (table not reproduced here) The 
difference is resolved when illiteracy is completely liquidated. The rate of 
women's literacy determines quite decisively the overall level of literacy in a 
country; a high rate of literacy is a positive influence on socio-economic develop- 
ment generally and on family life, children's education^ health and nutrition, in 
particular." (Singh, 1986, pp. 89, 90) 

Raja Roy Singh's comment on illiteracy also highlights the situation with 
respect to education of girls and women. As has been mentioned there is substantial 
under-representation in many countries for women in education and this has very 
serious implications both for the individuals who are disadvantaged and also for their 
families since, as has been pointed out, the overall literacy level depends very closely 
on the rate of women's literacy. 

Population growth and illiteracy are two of the major problems which 
affect the current situation. The chief problem is unemployment and particularly 
the high levels of youth unemployment. Almost all countries in the region 
identified this as a major issue. The fourth problem area is the existence of sub 
stantial tensions and dislocations in social cohesion in the countries. This can be 
linked with rapid technological change and an associated decline in cultural tran 
sitions. It can also be linked with the disadvantages experienced by those in rural 
areas and the cont-nuevl undisciplined grovVth of urban populations, through migra 
tion. Whatever the causes, most countries identified the need for moral education, 
for an education in values to promote both social cohesion and individual 
development. 

It would be misleading, however, to indicate that the situation is dominated 
by problems. As is apparent throughout this discussion it also features very real 
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possibilities for desirable developments. Technological change is a case in point. 
While it is often discussed in terms of its harmful social impact, it is, by its nature 
a creation by people, a creation aimed to solve particular problems. As such it has 
transformed opportunities for travel, increased dramatically the means of com 
munication, multiplied many times the region's means of productivity and sub 
stantially improved opportunities for a healthy life. Technology needs to be seen as 
the major asset it can be rather than as the social threat it has too often been al- 
lowed to become. A further area of desirable change is the reassessment of values 
which has accompanied the developments in technology and in society. This is not 
to imply that all value changes are h althy and desirable but that there is the op- 
portunity in this reassessment to decide what is of lasting human value in society 
and to make decisions on the basis of these values. A third area of major potential 
benefit exemplified by the meeting is the phenomenon of co-operative effort spon- 
sored by UNESCO through its AP^ID programme, in which people everywhere 
learn to work together to their mutual advantage. There has been a substantial 
growth in such effort in recent years at inter-govemment level, at government level, 
through voluntary agencies, through co-operation between interested institutions 
and individuals. Some of this effort has been misdirected and poorly guided, much 
of it has been beneficial and effective. 

The past pattern of reactions to events has frequently been problem orienu d 
or even crisis-oriented. Countries have waited for things to happen and then tried 
to find solutions. The present task is to work together, not just to solve problems, 
but to prevent problems and to identify more and more possibilities for creative 
and desirable change. 

Major issues for resolution 

The national papers identify a number of issues for resolution, a careful 
analysis and evaluation of which leads to a coherent programme for future develop- 
ment. That programme needs to take account of initiatives and activities which 
can help on a ^'egional or sub-regional basis and those which need to be focused at 
the national level. For ease of discussion, the issues are grouped under six areas. 

1. Provision 

a) What prior experience/qualifications should entrants to teacher educa 
tion courses have? 

i) full secondary education? 

ii) science/maths for primary entrants? 

ili) experience outside school before continuation? 

b) Selection — prior to course: 

Academic grounds only — or personal qualities. 

c) Selection — during course: 

How to *select-out' students who will be poor teachers oi who have 
undesirable personal qualities. 

d) Responsiveness: 

Countries pass through different phases of need - i.e., overall need for 
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large numbers; needs in specific sectors of education and needs in 
specific training areas. Because of the time delay between recognition 
of needs and completing the selection and training of teachers, most 
systems respond too slowly to changed circumstances. How can they 
become more flexible.^ 

2. initial preparation 

a) How can field experience be organised to provide good links between 
school and training institutions, good links between practice and 
theory? 

b) Kow can teachers in schools be most helpful in this? 

c) How can supervision be provided most effectively by the training 
institution? 

d) Flexibility ~ specialization. 

Can teachers develop greater flexibility without losing specialist skilL? 
(eg. age-groups/subject specialization.) 

e) Diversification of teaching approaches. 

The predominant teaching method seems to be didactic, i.e. instruction 
to large groups with emphasis on imparting information. The broader 
purposes involved in school curricula seem to involve a broader range 
of teaching approaches. There are at least three different ways in \/hich 
learning can take place. 

i) by the acquisition of organised knowledge; 

ii) by the development of intellectual and motor skills; and 

iii) by the enlargement of understanding, insight and aesthetic appre- 
ciation. 

The first method requires a didactic or instructional approach. The second 
involves learning how to do something rather than learning about it and involves 
coaching. The third method, where the mind needs to be engaged in the study of 
individual products and works of merit involves discussion of the ideas, values and 
forms involved. This is the heuristic or Socratic method of teaching. 

A vital aspect for teacher education in all this is ita exemplary role. It is 
vital that teacher education demonstrates the variety of approaches which it recom- 
mends, i.e., it practices as well as preaches. 

3. Career development of teachers and other educational personnel. 

a) Induction. 

Students leave their training institutions and go to schools and find 
themselves under quite different pressures .id influences than any they 
have been accustomed to. They are frequently told to forget what they 
have learned and concentrate on what is practical. How cari an induc- 
tion process relate their learning from preparation courses to their 
curre nt experience in a productive fashion. 
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b) In-service education. 

The initial preparation for a teacher is simply a basis on which to 
build. In what ways can schools and edi*cation systems develop career 
patterns which recognise the needs of teachers to keep learning and 
growing? 

i) How can we best prepare for continued curriculum change? 

ii) How can we take account of technological development? 

iii) How can teachers keep close contact with their community and 
with social change? 

iv) How can wx increase the skills of :»clf evaluation and the capacity 
to broaden and deepen continual teaching competence? 

v) Kow can we meet the needs of particular teachers in the service 
who have had no prior initial teacher training, such as in the case 
with many secondary teachers in a number of countries? 

vi) How can we make teachers sensitive to the continuing demands 
of moral education which are an inescapable part of every 
teacher's role? 

Analysis of some trends in in-service teacher education 

The development of methods for evaluating different types of in-service training 
are likely to draw attention to those that correspond to the demanding criteria 
of ef.'ciency. 

Analyses of the present models of in-service training allow numerous trends to 
be observed, such as the following examples: 

i) The effort to increase the effectiveness c/t in-service leiicher ti ining 
includes its integration into a system which combines two other important 
aspects of lifelong education: the prc-scrvice education of teachers; and 
t^e daily experience of their working lives. It is expected that through 
pre-service training teachers will acquire suitable techniques for their 
comtinuing self-esteem, 

ii) Great attention is devoted to the creation and improvement of a system of 
incentives in order to make in-service training an integregal component of 
the professional lif : of teachers. 

iii) A growing need is felt for the systematic preparation and further educa> 
tion of those who ire involved both in the pre-service and in*service train- 
ing of teachers. 

iv) Another significant trend is the effort to invoUve teachers more in the 
decision*making process concerning the organls/ition of in-service training 
courses. Participation in decision-making is more strongly related to 
school-focused rather than teacher-focused in-service courses. 

v) There is an evident tendency to focus the modeb of in-service teacher 
training more on the school. However, this does not mean the reduction 
of the teacher-focused models of in-oervice training. In the models of in- 
service teacher training the development needs of the school predominate. 
But this docs not mean that these models should overlook the nt^ds of 
particular groups or individuals within the school. 
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vi) The tendency to try out innovatory methods of in-service training is of 
increasing importance. This choice reflects new problems which confront 
education systems and/or society, such as environmental education, health 
education, international education, computer and information technology 
and the solution of other so-called global problems. 

vii) Another trend is an increase b\ the duration of in-service teacher training 
and mainly concerns the period set a^^ide for the practical application of 
theoretical knowledge. More profound research on the issues of in-service 
teacher training and its effectiveness would be desirable. Generally, in- 
service teacher training serves, either explicitly or implicitly as an 
instrument for change both in the education system and in society. (IB£, 
1986) 

c) What patterns can be developed for other educational personnel, in- 
cluding headmasters, curriculum advisers, administators and educational 
planners? Patterns need to be developed for their continuing education 
and development. 

4. Teacher education personnel 

Teacher education is a crucial .or educational change and development. 

a) What patterns can we have for the strengthening of the quality of 
teacher educators them; wS? They iue frequently so busy in telling 
others how to change tha* they forget their own development needs. 

b) What formal programmes do wc need for the upgrading of teacher 
education qualifications? 

c) What exchange processes do we need between the teacher education 
sector and other sectors of education and of government service? 

5. Support sen/ices 

a) In the strengthening of pre-scrvice courses how can we develop high 
quality •tiaterials with an appropriate local emphasis? 

b) How can teacher education contribute to the quality and variety of 
curriculum support materials, books, tapes, video and audio, film? 

c) How can we develop an approach to the use of modem technology 
which is economically feasible and allows beginning teachers to keep 
in touch with what is happcs-ing at the forefront of technological 
development? 

d) How can we provide research services both for schools and for teacher 
education which will 

i) carry out investigations in the local setting; 

ii) keep track of developments in theory and practical skills through- 
out the region and more widely; and 

iii) provide comprehensive statistics and qualitative studies on social 
and technological changes. 
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6. System links and cohesion 

a) Need to develop good liaison between teacher education and other 
education sector*. 

b) Need to relate teacher education to national priorities in education: 

i) social aiid moral policies; 

ii) language policies; and 

iii) cultural policies. 

c) How to cope with system-problems which have an impact on teacher 
education: 

i) lack of teacher support in rural areas; 

ii) low social status of teachers; and 

iii) low teacher sal;iries. 

Regional arid national fnitiatives to meet teacher education neods 
To be developed from workshop. 

1. Regional Initiatives; 

2. Sub-Regional Initiatives; and 

3. National Initiatives: 

a) Workshops: 

i) for professional/persCijal development, 

ii) for materials/resources planning or production, 

b) Individual programmes, 

c) Exchanges, 

d) Group programmes, 

e) Inter-institution programm *s, 

f) PuMications/resourcc programmes, 

g) Research projects, and 

h) Development projects. 
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INNOVATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

One of the purposes of APEID is to promote the flow of information about 
innovative programmes in teacher education w^hich the participating Member States 
in Aala and the Pacific have undertaken in th* context of their needs and priorities. 
Such information flow will help those engaged in education^ reforms to become 
more fully aware of the innovative activities beiiig carried out in their countries and 
to share experiences with those working on comparable activities elsew* -^rc in the 
region. In order to identify and document tht innovative programmes, the Meeting 
culled out the innovative programmes in teacher education from the survey studies 
and discussed intensively the vitality aj d effectiveness, at national, inter-country and 
regional levels. 

The summary of the innovations in teacher education, clustered m ten 
sections, namely: a) pre-service teacher education; b) ttc;ch-.. induction, c) in-service 
teacher education; d) specialized teacher training; e) teaci:er recruitment and admis- 
sion; f) structural changes for teacher training; g) system links and cohesion, h) pc-icy 
changes for teacher training; i) training for teacher educators; and j) research on 
teacher training, resulting from the three cycles of APEID activities arc presented 
below: 

Pre-S8rvic8 teacher training 

Teacher Tiaining raised to Institute Level. (Maldives) 

School Experience (Observation in Schools) now a part of the Teacher 
Training Programme. (Maldives^ 

CCTV now used in micro teaching programme. (Maldives) 

Teaching aids workshops during training course. (Maldives) 

Three year B.Ed. Programmes established at the UPNG for tra^iiing of 
teacher educators. (PNG) 

Basic Skills courses for trainees in mathematics and English. (PNG) 

New Zealand has established a number of **t<:aching outposts" where 
students arc trained in :vays which are more school based. Research seems ' i 
support the view that this is providing effective initial teacher training in the 
year course for secondary teaching. (New Zealand) 

In New Zealand 20 per cent of teachers* college positions are short term 
contracts to attract teachers and other specialists for the teaching field. The posi- 
tions of these personnel are protected whilst in the Colleges. (New Zealand) 
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In the pre-service area graduate schools of teacher education have been set 
up, aiming at elevating the quality of primary and secondary school teachers through 
the exploration of practical sciences in primary and secondary education. This is 
seen as an effective response to the lack of practical training in many prc-servicc 
institutions. Qapan) 

Provision of 'conversion' courses in the teaching of Bahasa Malay sia/English 
for Science and Mathematics graduate teachers tc help overcome the shortage oi 
Bahasa Malaysia/English teachers. (Malaysia) 

Inclusion of a 'primary education package* in the training of lower secondary 
school teachers to make them more flexible in terms of development in schools. 
(Malaysia) 

Introduction of integrated' courses in primary teacheis education such as 
'man and his environment' and 'manipulative skills' in response to the New Primary 
School Curriculum. (Malaysia) 

Three Year Pre-service Programme for primary and secondary recruitment 
raised to age 18-23. There are 6 colleges of education at present and each college 
caters for about 5,000 students. In time to come, the number of colleges will be 
increased. (Sri Lanka) 

The Curriculum of this Programme is newly developed to include new 
subject areas. (Sri Lanka) 

The Staff newly appointed with higher educational qualifications. (Sri 

Lanka) 

Evaluations continuous assessment, tests and exams are the main features. 
(Sri Lanka) 

For Teaching strategies importaiice given to group teaching, group learning, 
self learning, simulation and microteaching. (Sri Lanka) 

Special teacher education programme for special areas e.g. Plantation area 
and Mahaweli area. (Sri Lanka) 

New subjects introduced in teacher education curriculum. Lifelong educa- 
tion, educational research, population education, community eJu^ ation, education 
sociology, education-technology. (Sri Lanka) 

Revising of the teacher education programmes for elementary and secondary 
school teaching. Both curricula have common general education component with 
emphasis on new thrusts of Philippine education, namely, humanism, Filipinism arid 
social responsibility. Courses such as social philosophy designed to develop desired 
Filipino values have been included. (Philippines) 

Integration of theory and practice in the professional courses through provi- 
sion of more field-based experiences. (Philippines) 

Emphases in professional education are strategic:*, instructional technology, 
and human development. (Philippines). 
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Teacher induction 

Induction course for potential primary inspectors. (PNG) 

Each school in New Zealand, which has a beginning teacher, receives an 
extra 0.2 effective full-time teaching position for the purpose of developing an 
induction programme for that teacher. (Ncu Zealand) 

All beginning teachers should be required to undergo one year of training 
immediately after their employment under the guidance of supervising teachers. 
The training should concern both actual teaching and other duties of teachers. 
Qapan) 

In administering training or beginnl achers, each school should establish 
a systematic mechanism whereby the supc. ..ig teachers and all oth^r teachers at 
the school will co>operats in the training of beginning teachers under the leadership 
of the principal. Qapan) 

Specifically appointed supervising teachers should be assigned to schools 
where beginning teachers have been placed. Further, every prefectural government 
should develop, an appropriate structure for administering in-service programmes, 
including the appointment of supervisors in charge of these programme^.. Qapan) 

Provision of a two-tier orientation programme for newly recruited teacher 
educators — at college and national level. (Malaysia) 

In-service teacher training 

There have been many developments in teacher education in Australia in 
recent years. The most significant has possibly been the adoption of a model of 
professional development under which teachers now undertake various in service 
and other courses over the full length of their teaching career, either to update 
knowledge and skills or else in order to obtain additional formal qualifications such 
as a master's degree. (Australia) 

Provincial centres for in-service networks. (PNG) 

Production of in-service packages for distribution, together with the cur- 
riculum texts to schools. (PNG) 

In-servicc refresher courses of 1 semester at both Teachers Colleges. (Western 

Samoa) 

School based in-service teacher education is being done by individv-al schools 
under their own planning. There is a type of in-service educatii.n carried out by 
individual teachers for their own professional growth through attending advanced 
level schools or through their own independent study. In actual school based in 
service teacher education the following major premises should operate: 

(i) teachers should be involved in the identification and articulation of 
their own training needs; 

(ii) growth experiences for teachers should be individualised* 

(iii) the single school is the largest and most appropriate unit for educa- 
tional change. 
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A report entitled "Research lo Inprove Teaching-Learning Practices" 
brought out by the UNESCO Regional Office of Education, Bangkok in 1984 has 
found that these principles were successful in practice, and had several advantages 
over the college based programmes. (Korea) 

In Korea each Municipal and Provincial Board of Education, will, by 1989, 
establish in-service teacher education institutes indepen lent of those attached to 
teachers' colleges. This will contribute to the enhancement of the quality of 
teachers. (Korea) 

The most conspicuous change in in-service education in Korea for the past 
three years is the development and operation of programmes for educational ad- 
ministrators .nd professionals by the National Institute of Educational Research and 
Training. 

This makes us^ of participation orientated instruction as opposed to the lec- 
ture dominated style. Techniques used here include seminars, work-shops, discussion 
with staff responsible for educational policies, simulation games for setting up 
future oriented educational and field trips. (Korea) 

With the introduction of the i i-servic* programme, given in section A, the 
conditional period of initial appointment for beginning teachers should be extended 
from six months to one year. (Japan) 

A multimedia package consisting of print, video/audio, practical work was 
prepared for in-service education of primary school teacher, m teaching science. 
The package was meant specifically for teachers ir rural areas. Video and audio 
communications were extended to nearly 24,000 teachers in different languages 
Separated over more than 1,000 kilometres. (India) 

With the announcement of National Policy of Education, 1986, it was 
decided to orient all teachers for meeting the new demands. (India) 

A comprehensive set of materials were prepared in module form by a large 
team of educationists/ teacher educators. States made their selection to suit th^^ii 
needs and prepared packages for use in their own languages (lliirteen;. Orientation 
programmes were organised simultaneously in most parts of the c( untry teaching 
nearly half a million teachers. Telecasts were made available with the help of 
satellite. Some of the States also arranged radio broad-casts. (India) 

The exercise will be repeated for the next four years to reach to all teachers. 
Administrators were involved in all aspect of the programme. (India) 

A programme has been on the air for several years now to support teaching 
of English. It covers both pupils and teachers. (India) 

Multipurposes Technical Teachers Upgrading Centre (TTUC). (Indonesia) 

The SANGGAR in-service training centre for mathematics, science ant' 
English teachers under the sponsorship of the World Bank. (Indonesia) 

Open University is playing a more active role in in service training. 
(Indonesia) 
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ProviMon of school-based in-service education aimed at orientating and 
updating tr.achers' knowledge and competencies related to the New Primary School 
CuTiculuni. (Malaysia) 

Provision of an off-campus first degree programme at the Sains Univcrsiiy of 
Malaysia, consisting of four years part-time and one year full time instruction. 
(Malaysia) 

Innovation in Teaching Personnel Development, The enchancement of 
"life-long learning" concept for in-service teachers. The changes from rigidity in the 
formality of in-service training has resulted in the establishment of a multi level, 
multi pattern nctw ,rk of in-service teacher education, c,g, short-term classes, single- 
subject training cL .:cs; spare-time stua.cs; correspondence courses; radio-T*>^ courses, 
audio-visual cour*^ (samples of successful teaching); satellite programmes started 
from October 1, 1986; lecture-teams for teacher training; self-taught examination 
system; centres for teachers' advanced training; and post-graduate programmes for 
in-service teachers, (Chin .) 

Distance education which gives in-serv ice training for about 10,000 teachers 
from 1983, (Chma) 

The Curriculum Wing ( f the Ministry of Education developed a comprehen- 
sive p jjcct known as the National Teaching Kit Project (NTKP) through which 
60,00 primary schools could be provided teaching kits for the improvement of 
primaiy education. This scheme envisages provision of teaching kits consisting of 
school subjects, particularly in science, mathematics, social studies and languages. 
These are tools and instruments to help teachers to produce inexpensive instruc- 
tional aids through indigenous materials. (Pakistan) 

Re-orientation/ re training of private school teachers of elementary schools 
conducted as joint projects of MECS, Funds for Assistance to Private Education 
(FAPE) and (PAFTE). (Pakistan) 

Re-orientation of elementary school teachers for the New Elementary 
School Curriculum (NESC) and the New Secondary School Curriculum (NSSC), 
(Pakistan), 

Development of Materials fci re-orientation programme; training of national 
trainers; training of regional trainers; and direct training of teachers. (Pakistan) 

Establishment of In-service Learning Centres for Teachers, (Pakistan) 

Piloting of alternative models of teacher education through the Integrated 
Tcache- Education Programme (ITEP) which was pilot-tested on a national scale 
and integrates relevant aspects of the elementary and secondary tcachci education 
programmes. Its main purpose is to prepare prospective teachers to teach in both 
elementary and secondary schools, and .he competency-based curriculum where the 
focus is on adequate preparation and educational management. The practicum- 
based teacher education curriculum involves a structured programme where students 
are required to undergo actual and act He involvement with pupils and the communi- 
ty. (Pakistan) 
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The On-The-Spot (OTS) Primary Teacher Training P*-ogramme in which 
teachers undertake training at the in-scrvicc level in their local school using local 
materials etc. rather than having to go away to a teacher training college. This 
programme is undertaken under both the Education for Rural Deve lopment Project 
and the Primary Education Project. (Nepal) 

Specialized teacher training 

Training of Primary teacher educators overseas. (Maldives) 

New Zealand has developed a structure of professional post graduate teacher 
qualifications as an alternative to academic study at a university but with the same 
salary recognition as university qualifications. The Advanced and Higher Diplomas 
arc offered by distance study. (New Zealand). 

Whenever necessary universities should be allowed to provide special one 
year of half-year teacher education ci»urses for university students and adult citizens, 
who arc not earned credits in the required professional subjects but wish to obtain 
teaching certificates. (New Zealand) 

Graduate Staff Development Programme of the C.D.C. (Pilot Programme) 
(Sri Lanka) 

In Pakistan, distance education has been considered as a viable mode of 
quickly reaching masses of people in the remote corners of the country. The 
National Education Policy 1979 fully recognised the need for a comprehensive 
distance education system under the at^.^ of the Allama Iqbal Open University. 
The distance education approach in Pakistan is quite comprehensive in terms of the 
content areas e.g. general education, functional education, teacher education, adult 
education and contiw *ng education. Teacher Education programmes <jf the Open 
University will go a long way in providing trained teachers for the rapidly increasing 
number of schools. (Pakistan) 

The Primary Women Teacher Educator Training Programme whie^^ focuses 
exlusivcly on the teaching of science at tlie primary school level. (Nepal) 

The Radio Education Teacher Training (RF/IT) Programme, a distance 
education programme which uses self instruction materials (SIMS). (Nepal) 

Teacher recruitment and admission 

To improve the mix of teachers the Department of Education uses television, 
radio and newspapers in its recruitment campaign to attract candidates inu ^f-acher 
trailing. The advertisements portray appropriate role models such as women 
teaching science subjects, Maori and Pacific ^slanders as teachers and men teaching 
younger children. (New Zealand) 

AttestaUon: Maoris may be awarded entrance to training (degree equiva- 
lence) if a tribal group will attest to tlie cultural aiid lanj^uage suitability of the 
applicant. A naUonal selection committee furthe selects those candidates it regards 
as suitable for a one year course of secondary teacher training. (New Zealand) 
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Extcndcu first year intake into training .^as been considered to allow for a 
selection process during ..c first year. Students seen as unsuitable fur teaching 
would have the opportunity to transfer to other programmes while retaining credit 
for the work they have done. (New Zealand) 

Lowering of entry qualifications mto teachers' colleges for minority groups 
sucli as candidates from the East Malaysian States of Sabah and Sarawak. (Malaysia) , 

Introduction of a three-stage selection process for candidates admitted into 
teachers' colleges - based on academic qualification, a scholastic aptitude test and 
an interview. (Malaysia) 

Innovation in admission: 

(i) A Recommended-Based Admission is being practiced in selected normal 
universities where a strong control is assured over the academic achieve- 
ment, the development of morality, intelligence, physical construction, 
and the willingness of being devoted to the careers of education; 

ii) The experiments of Oriented-Enrolment Programmes, in which the 
local bureau of education is authorized to select the candidates who 
have to be assigned to teach where they come from upon graduation; 

iii) Recommended-Based Admission for norma! school graduates to the 
teachers' colleges and normal universities on the condition that they 
have to come back and teach upon graduation. (China). 

Innovations in Teacher's Recruitment and Promotion. 
The practice of Contract-based Recruitment. 
Tne establishment of promotion system. 

The practice of teacher certification as a basis of recruitment. (China) 

In order to mee» the growing demand of teachers required to universalize 
elementary education i.i the country, *Tducation" has been introduced as an 
elective subject from Matriculation up to B.A. level. This method is likely to help in 
the production of a group of people who will be able to oartially falfil the teaching 
responsibilities in the schools. (Pakistan) 

A major innovation in Thailand is in the area of provision: that is, in the 
procedures and criteria used for the selection of suitable applicants for entry to 
teacher education programmes. Two systems are used: 

i) Selection based on the interviewing of those v/ho vvant to become 
teachers in order to identify those who have attitudes and values that 
<ire regarded as appropriate for good teaching. These applicants are 
interviewed by a team consisting of practicing school teachers, and 
lecturers from the appropriate training institutions and, 

ii) The sitti of an entrance examination in order to identn ; those 
students who have a good level of academic ability. There are three 
parts to this examination which covers the following areas: know- 
ledge in the subject they are going to teach; their attitudes toward*; 
the teaching profession; and, their level of general knowle^ . 
(Thailand) 
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Structural changes for teacher training 

Relocation of C.D.U. at the in-service college. (PNG) 

Amalgamation of primary and secondary colleges within the next two years. 
(Western Samoa) 

School of Education as additional faculty at the new National University. 
(Western Samoa) 

A proposal to overcome problems of lack of co-ordination between schools 
and teacher training is to establish a network between the university, the local 
government (Board of Education) and the schools. Qapan) 

Establishment of the National Institute of Educational Management (NIEM) 
to conduct research and needs assessment, as well as to provide in-service courses 
in educational admhiistration and programme planning and implementation. 
(Malaysia) 

Establishment of Educational Resource Centres at the state level to provide 
facilities for teachers to upgrade their knowledge and teaching expertise. (Malaysia) 

System links and cohesion. 

Establishment of a Council for teacher education to co-ordinate the pro- 
grammes of teacher colleges and the universities. (Malaysia) 

Innovations in administration and management through the establishment uf 
a Teacher Education Department under the Stati Education Commission. (China). 

Innovations in Thailand include the foUowing: 

i) Theie are 36 teacher education institutions in Thailand, and these 
have been grouped into 8 clusters for the purposes of sharing resources. 
As a result, there is a more cffici<:nt use of teacher education resources 
in the country. 

ii) In the various regions the different higher education histitutions have 
engaged in a system of networking and have come together for the 
purposes of sharing research, staff development and extension activi- 
ties. 

iii) Schools have been clustered together for the purposes of providing in- 
service training for their teachers. This has resulted in the provision of 
programmes that are more relevant to the needs of teachers in the 
schools involved. (Thailand) 

Policy changes for teacher tiraining 

Re-organization of the curriculum design and |> Jicy »n!i<iking structr.rc. 
(Western Samoa) 
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Teachers arc granted leave on full salary for the purpose of undertaking 
post-graduate training in teaching of the handicapped, teacher librarianship, 
guidance and counselling and reading recovery. New Zealand) 

The New Zealand public has been invited to participate in a review of the 
curriculum in New Zealand schools. 21,000 submission were received and u.. draft 
report contains a number of proposals for teacher education. (New Zealand) 

More flexibility should be introduced into the teacher certification system 
with a view of enabling it to cope with the diversification of upper secondary school 
education, to attracting competent people \'^ teaching positions in vocational and 
other practical subjects. (Japan) 

Appointment of itenerant music teachers serving a cluster of primary 
schools, especially in rural areas to help overcome teacher shortage in this subject. 
The scheme has now been extended to remedial teachers. (Malaysia) 

Maximizing the utilization of physical facilities in teachers' colleges by 
'doubling' the yeaily intake of students ano extending working hours. (Malaysia) 

Above all, there is a need of innovation in thinking, and to have an in-depth 
perception of the importance of teacher education in the light of the 4-moderniza- 
tion drive and the open-door policy. This is especially important in today's world 
of modem technology. Thus teacher education is regarded as a strategic measure in 
China's social, economic, and cultural reconstruction; and teachei education is given 
a high priority in (a) the distribution of finance, personnel, and facilities; (b) arrange- 
ment for capital constructions; (c) recruitment of teaching staff; and (d) admission 
of excellent candidates. (China) 

In the light of the objectives of the Education Policy 1972-1980, the 
Currici luni Wing of the Ministry of Education launched a comprehensive pro- 
gramme to revise the curricula of the Teacher Education Programme* in the country. 
Many innovations, like the introduction of a Seme:,ter System of education, making 
Teacher Education a non-vacational programme and offering specialisation areas, 
have been launched through these revised curricula. (Pakistan) 

Initiative taken by the government, particularly the Ministry of Education, 
Culture and Sports, to tackle issues and problems on a collaborative basis with pro- 
fessional organisations and institutions. For teacher education, curriculum develop 
ment has always been done by the Ministry in collaboration uith the Philippine 
Association of Teacher Education (PAFTE). PAFTE developed prototype syllabi 
for the new courses in tJie new curricula, as well as locally authored textbooks for 
these courses. *Tolicies and Standards for Teacher Education", passed in 1983 
MECS Order No. 26 and revised as MECS Order No. 37 in 1986, was formulated 
through a series of consultative conferences, particularly with PAFTE, As for 
the general education and specialisation conponer.ts, the Association of Philippine 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences (APCAS) was consulted. Some research grants for 
teacher education were extended to professioiial organizations by the Ministry. 
Joint confeiences/assemblies between MECS and non-governmental agencies were 
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conducted to discuss issues and problems in teacher education. Re-orientation/ 
retraining of private school teachers from elementary schools were conducted as 
joint projects of MECS, Fund of Assistance to Private Education (FAPE) and 
PAFTE. (Philippines) 

Granting of incentives and benefits to voluntary accredited schools. V'olun- 
tary accredited schools are schools which decide to upgrade themselves, not because 
they are forced to do so, but because they want to do so. Voluntary accreditation 
of schools is done by peers. Criteria of evaluation used is pre-established by the 
accrediting agency. Ciiteria are over and above the minimum requirements of the 
Ministry. (Philippines) 

Accreditation is applicable to both public and private institute*-. (Philippines) 

Training for teacher educators 

A Research and orientation programme has been going on in certain areas of 
teacher education such as microtcaching and models of teaching. Teacher educators 
are given a basic orientation, helped to plan the work in their institutions and 
prepare reports (evaluation), which are desseminated to other institutions. (India) 

A pilot project on performance appraisal of teacher educators is being 
conducted in some teacher colleges. (Malaysia) 

Professionali^ation of teaching through the professional board examinations 
for teachers. 

i) National Board of Teachers created. 

ii) Passing of board examinations is now a requirement for the licensing 
for a graduate in education to teach in the elementary or secondary 
school. (Philippines) 

Research on teacher training 

Undertaking collaborative research between teachers' colleges and the 
universities on: 

perceptions of the ^actual* and the 'ideal* teacher 

ii) the relations between teacher attributes/qualities and skills and student 
behaviour in the class 

iii) the usefulness and effectiveness of some foundation/professional 
courses in pre-service teacher education programmes. 

Research conducted by the University Sains Malaysia on: 

i) teaching practice-identifying a set of teaching skills and examining their 
characteristics. 

ii) perceptions of head teachers/senior assistants regarding the placement 
and supervision of (JSM trainees. (Malaysia) 
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REGIONAL NEEDS, ISSUES AND PLANS FOR ACTION 

In Chapter Three the identified issues and needs were placed in the following 
categories: 

i) Provision; 

ii) Initial preparation; 

iii) Career development of teachers and other educational personnel; 

iv) Teacher education personnel; 

v) Support services; and 

vi) System links and cohesion. 

These categories have been used as a basis for organising this chapter. 

It should be noted that where countries are named as having de\ eloped 
particular innovatory practices, this is fur illustrative purposes only. It d< es not 
imply that other countries in the region have not undertaken similar developi i :nts. 

Provision 

There is a general concern in the region with the supply and quality of 
entrants into teacher education institutions. However, there has been a tendency 
over recent years for standards of entry to be raised and for more specific academic 
qualifications to be requiied of applicants. Interviews form an important part of 
assessment procedures. 

It is generally required tliat all applicants for training have completed 
secondary school edu ation. There are, hov/ever, a few countries that accept 
applicants from primary schools to be trained to teach at any level of the Primary 
Schools. 

Qualifications in mathematics and science at secondary level are widely 
required in the countries of the region. While mathematics and science are given 
importance in recruitment, some countries also place an importance on language 
competency. 

Most countries in the region tend to select candidates for pre service training 
on the basis of both academic qualifications and personal qualities, and a small 
number require work experience. Some countries administer entrance exari nations 
and also require medical examinations before training. It is also noted that there arc 
countries that select candidates on academic achievements only. 

All countries have selection procedures during pre-service training, but a few 
countries are reluctant to terminate students. Supply and demand factors are 
responded to by chan ges made in age at entry, level of qualifications and duration of 
courses. Responses vary among countries. 
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Current ways of meeting needs. There appears to be considerable flexibility 
in national education systems to meet specific needs. Thus quick responses aic 
able to be made. Malaysia and New Zealand, for example, have policies fur increas- 
ing the numbers entering teacher training institutions from minority racial gioups. 
Papua New Guinea has redi ced the :ntry age for girls in order to help redress the 
imbalance between male and female students, and preference is gi\en to fem*de 
applicants from certain regions. 

Some countries have placed considerable emphasis on the personal qualities 
of applicants and their motivation. This emphasis is evident throughout the teachei 
training courses, and responsibility for a student's progress is often placed in the 
hands of the staff of teaciier training institutions. Countries use a variety of devices 
to en:ourage young men and women of good qu«dity to apply. New Zealand makes 
use of print and electronic media and Pakistan has introduced ^Education' as a 
subject in senior secondary cou.ses. 

Cur^'cnl ways of meeting needs in provision. Current wa^s of meeting 
needs were not included in some of tlie national survey reporls. The following 
were included: 

CHINA 

a) A Recommended-Based Admission is being practised in selected normal 
universities where a strong control is assured over the academic achieve- 
ment, the development of morality, intelligence, physical constitutii>n, 
and the willingness to be devoted to the career of education. 

b) The experiments of Oriented-Enrolment Programmes, in which the 
local bureau of education is authorized to select the candidates who 
have to be assigned to teach where they come from upon graduation. 

c) Rccommended-Based for normal school graduates to the teachers 
colleges and normal universities on the condition that they have to 
come back and teach upon graduation. 

MALAYSIA 

a) ' owering of entry qualifications into teachers' colleges for minority 
^aoups such as candidates from the East Malaysian States of Sabali and 
Sarawak. 

b) Introduction of a 3-stage selection process fi^r candidates admitted 
into teachers' colleges based on academic qualification, a scholastic 
aptitude test and an interview. 

NEW ZEALAND 

a) To improve the mix of teachers, the Department of Education uses 
television, radio and newspapers in its recruitment campaign to attract 
candidates into teacher training. The advertisements portray appro- 
priate role models, such as women teaching science subjects, Maori and 
Pacific Islanders as teachers and men teaching younger children. 
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b) Attestation. Maoris may be awarded entrance to training (a degree 
equivalence) if a tribal group will attest to the cultural and language 
suitability of the applicant. A national selection committee further 
selects those candidates It regards as suitable for a one ar course of 
secondary teacher training. 

PAKISTAN 

In order to meet the growing demand of teachers required to univcrsalise 
elementary education in the country, **Education" has been introduced as m 
elective subject from Matriculation up to B.A. level. This method is likely to help m 
the production of a group of people who will be .bl • to partially fulfil the teaching 
responsibilities in the schools. 

SRI LANKA 

Three year pre-service programme for primary and secondary with recruit 
ment raised to *A' Level. 

THAILAND 

A major innovation in Thailand is in the area of provision! that is, in the 
procedures and criteria uscu for the selection of suitable applicants fur entry to 
teacher education programmes. Two systems are used: 

i) Selection based on tlie interviewing of those who want to become 
teachers in order to identify those who have attitudes and values that 
are regarded as appropriate for good teaching. These applicants are 
interviewed by a team consisting of practising school teachers, and 
lecturers from the appropriate training institutions; and, 

ii) The sitting of an entrance examination in order to identify tnose 
students who have a good level of academic ability. There are three 
parts to this examination ^ iich covers the following areas: knowledge 
in the subject they are going to teach; their attitudes towards the 
teaching profession; and, their level of general knowledge. 

Initial Preparation of Teachei's 

Introduction, The initial preparation of teachers is of cruci*il importance in 
teacher development and would reflect both the expectations which the community 
holds about the role of the te^*cher and the skills and abilities of those entering the 
course. Such an approach to teacher education supports the view, widely held in 
the Asia-Pacific region, that teachers have a significant social development function 
which Is wider than a sin-pie transmibMun of knowledge. The Summary Report from 
Sri Lanka points out that: 

The teacher is considered a community leader, social agent, social reformer. 
The community expects the teacher's advice and guidance in identifying and 
solving their social and economic problems... ^School and community' is one of 
the core subject areas introduced under the Pre-service [programme] , 
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It should also be emphasised that teacher development is a process which 
exte^ Js throughout an individual's career. 

Background or general studies. Towards this goal the country papers ha\<J 
generally recognized three broad components of initial teacher educ^^ti^n. These 
arc: 

i) background studies appropriate to the work of a teacher; 
li) pedagogical or professional stv lies associated directly with the activity 

of teaching; and 
iii) the practicum or supervised classroom experience. 

Background or general studies for teachers vary throughout the region 
depending, in a numoer of cases, on the entry level at recruitment for teaching. 
The importance of an appropriate level of background studies is emphasised, for 
cxamrJe, by Sri Lanka. The country paper notes that; ^raising the educational level 
to Advanced Level is expected to contribute to the quality of teacher training'. 

The Nepal study paper notes that teacher education might be perceived as 
associated with the country's developmental needs health education including food 
and nutrition, and population studies are important curriculum components in 
some teache* education programmes. Ncpalese Studies are compulsory at the 
Proficiency Certificate level in all faculties of the university. 

Another example of national or community development can be found in 
the Malaysian teac>ier education programme where introductory courses in 4ch 
areas as Moral and Religious Education, Islamic civilization and citizenship studies 
provide a more general education background appropriate to the needs of prospec- 
tive teachers in that country. 

Other country papers also recognize the differential requirements of subject 
studies for primarv :nd secondary teachers. Primary teachers arc, in the main, 
considered generalists while secondary teachers are expected to be, as far as is 
possible in the context of each ountry's ability to provide, subject specialists in 
one or more teaching subjects. 

It could be noted, therefore, that the background or general studies vary ac- 
cording to the entry level of candidates, ti.c cultural context and the level at which 
teachers intend to enter the school system. 

In a number of situations background studies provide the opportunity to 
improve the gener<il educational level of teacher educ*»tion students, partic? larly 1.. 
the Primary sector. In these cases there is an cniphasis on ensuring that students 
have a satisfactory level of performance in the areas of basic mathematics and 
language skills. 

Theory and practice. Pedagogical or professional studies are common to 
most teacher training programm s outlined in the surveys and consist of courses 
related to human development, psychology, classroom management and curriculum 
or subject <if jdies. Apart from the general issue raised in a number of country 
papers concerning the qualification level at entry to teachci training and the impact 
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this has on the train**c teacher's ability to deal with such educational ctniceptb, the 
essential nature of this component for programmes of tc icher education is recog 
nized. The importance of basing these studies on research and current j •ctice is 
noted. The Phihppines country paper emphasizes the 'mportance of research in 
highlighting a disjunction between the airrent methouulog> practised in teac' 'T 
education progr*unmes and appropriate teaching and learning styles t'. t trainee 
teachers are expected to model. 

There »s no doubt that a major issue in teacher education progr<mimrs 
throughout the region is the mismatclilng of thei»ry and practice. The practice 
teaching experiences are regarded in a number of cases as being too brief and under 
taken with little relevance to the development of a sequential iiUroduction to 
teaching and learning in the school. 

Comment is made in c* number of country papers on the deficiencies in the 
school system and t^K highlights the lack of good teacher models for uios^ about to 
enter the profession. Even in countries where practice teaching is piovided by 
teachers especially selected for tlie task, difficulties of finding good models in 
sufficient numbers are apparent. 

In summary it is ioted tliat the country papers reflect mtjre of tl<e activity 
in iniiial teacher training at the primary and secondary level rather than in the 
tidining of early childhood educatt)''^ and those entering teitiary teaching. While a 
distinction is made betwef^n the depth of background studies required for those 
enterinv primary and secondary training it is generally accepted that ♦he pMjfessiunal 
or pedagogical studies arc a»^ ' sential ctimponent jf the region's teacher education 
programmes. 

There appears to be concern about the linkages between college based theory 
and school'based practice and the ability of the \arious schuo! systems, and ii;deed 
teacher education institutions themselves, iu Model apprt>priate tcachin^^ behaviours 
for Intending teachers. 

There is wide variation in the length of training expressed in the country 
reports as a result of the entry level of candidates, the cultural contex: and the level 
at which tJ e trainee expects to te-ach. At the same time, it would appe*u that there 
is a trend towards increasing the lengtli of training. Ag*unst this trend is balanced 
the need for many countries to produce significant numbers of trained tcachcis, ni 
particular, to support policies of u .rsal primary education. 

New initiatives in teacher education 

Innovations in background and general studies. Since teaching; is a p^jcess 
intimately tied to the culture of the community, the ntent of teachei education 
programmes must be responsive to expressed needs of thai con.munity. In a striking 
example of this belief, the New Zealand public ha^ been invited to participate in a 
review of the curriculum in New Zealand schools. Over 21,000 submissions were 
received a^id the draft report contains a number of proptjsals for teacher education. 
In simple te*"- s it seems that the key driving force in realising eduiatitmal innova 
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tion is national development. This principle which is expressed in all country 
reports has clear implications for both the content and the structure of teacher 
education programmes. 

Ar. example is the proposal, listed as an innovation from the Philippine^, 
that both primary and secondary teacher education programmes ha\c a comnru n 
general education component with emphasis on new thrusts of Philippines educa- 
tion - namely humanism, Filipinism and social responsibility. In a similar way it 
has been proposed that the style of teaching pre -service courses be altered to ensure 
that future teachers have innovative thinkers and can make use of creative imagina- 
tion in dealing with the challenges of education. This has been accepted as a 
guiding principle of teacher education prograrrimcs in China and many other coun- 
tries. 

This requirement that teacher education respond to community needs has 
caused conflict when the demands on training arc greater than can be effectively 
dealt with in a given length of training. For example, one of the central issues in 
teacher education in Papua New Guinea is the balancing of the conflicting needs: 

i) to provide a community based education for the J2 per cent of pupils 
who drop out before completing grade 6 and the 63 per cent who can- 
not continue into high school, and 

ii) to provide an education of high academic quality for the 37 per cent 
who enter high schools. 

Innovations linking theory and practice. It is a common theme of the coun- 
try reports that teacher education institutions develop close links between each 
other and between themselves and the school systems which they serve. 

Tb^ absence of such links in the past has led to ma.iy difficulties. For 
example, schools in Japaji are often reluctant to receive students for practice 
teaching sessions because the Uni\ersities have not given careful consideration to the 
personal qualities of the student before they are sent. 

This has meant that the availability of practice teaching i^ severely limited. 
In order to rectify this it is proposed thai a network be c tablis d between the 
University, the Local Cover .ment (Board of Education) and the schools. The 
foreign of thc.^ links is a feature of a number of countries and has been successful 
in many of these. 

In New Zealand 20 per cent of teachers' college positions are short term 
contracts to attract teachcfs and other specialists from the teaching field. The 
positions of these personnel are protected whilst in the Colleges. This procedure 
ensures that the content of teacher education courses is consistent with the practice 
in the education field. In addition. New Zealand has established a number of 
^teaching outposts' where students arc trained in ways which are more school based. 
Research sccrns to support the view tiia^ this is providing effective initial teacher 
training in the one yeiir course for .xxMidary teaching. 
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Related to this theme is the innovative scheme in Western Samoa whereby 
lecturers at the Teachers Colleges arc represciurd un the curriculum development 
committees for schools. In this v\a> the mismatch between College curricula and 
school curricula is avoided. 

Im^/ioving responsiveness. Consistent with the \iew that the education of 
teachers must be seen as a continuing process, a number of countries n*. ^ sought to 
develop links between the pre-scrvicc courses and the in-service programmes. 

Rigidity in the specialisation of teacher training has also h-^^n seen to be a 
problem in a number of countries and there have been some n e attempts to 
overcome this through the de\elopment uf links between primai) and secondary 
training. Amongst these Malaysia has inciaded a 'primary education package* in 
the training of lower secondary school teacher^ to make them more flexible in terms 
of development in schools, and Western Samoa is amalgamating the Primary and 
the Secondary college, while in Bangladesh there are moves to develop a common 
core curriculum between Primary and Secondary courses. 

The development of the^^c links has also been adopted as a way of maxi- 
mising available resources for teacher education. Malaysia has looked at the sharing 
of personnel and physical facilities between colleges, and in Thailand the 36 teacher 
education institutions have been grouped into 8 clusters for the purposes of sharing 
resources. In addition, in the various regions, the higher education institutions have 
engaged in a system of sharing research, staff development and extension facilities. 
As a result there is a more efficient use of teacher education resources in the 
country. 

The need for responsiveness in the content of teacher education programmes 
highlights a consequent need for flexibility in the structure of these programmes and 
in the certification procedures. This is seen to be necessary in a number of country 
reports and is reflected in the innovation in Malaysia that conversion courses in the 
teaching of Bahasa Malaysia/English be offered to Science and Mathematics teachers 
in order to overcome a shortage of Bahasa Malaysia/English teachers. 

Similarly, in Japan it has been proposed th?t: 

More flexibility should be introduced into the teacher ceraflcation system with 
a view to enabling it to cope with the diversification of upper secondary school 
education, and to attract competent people to teaching positions in vocational 
and other practical subjects. 

Where necessary, universities should be allowed to provide special one year or 
half-year teacher education courses for university students and adult citizens 
who have not earned credits in the required professional subjects but who \vish 
to obtain a teaching certificate. 

In terms of the organizational structure of teacher education the require- 
ment for community responsiveness has led, in a number of countries, to a move 
towards decentralization in college and university organisation and administration, 
curriculum planning and evaluation procedures in an attempt to foster greater 
sensitivity to local needs. As one example, in Sri Lanka special teacher education 
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programmes have been implemented special areas, notably Mahaweli and Planta- 
tion. 

It is clear that there are a considerable number of innovations in the area of 
initial preparation of teachers throughout the Asia Pacific region. A number of 
country papers have identified the need for careful evaluation of their effectiveness 
and the development of vs^ays of communicating the results of such research to 
practising teachers. 

Suggestions 

1. It is recognizer' there is a tension between issues associated with teacher 
supply and demand, ai d entry qualification levels to teacher training 
programmes. National systems of education should recognize the 
importance of background or general studies in teacher training for 
the promotion of National or community expectations. Such studies 
will improve the level of teachers' general education and thus the 
quality of the teaching force. 

2. To assist in the promotion of integrated primary and secondary pro- 
grammes in particular, national systems should develop a core of 
studies common to both training programmes and, if possible, all 
sectors of teacher education. 

3. The linkuig cf theory and practice in teacher education should be 
reflected in schemes where institutional based training programmes 
are associated more closely with the work of schools. Staff exchanges 
and shared curriculum development activities are examples. 

4. Encouragement should be given to evaluating the effectiveness of 
existing initial teacher education and training programmes. 

Career development of teachers 

Defining the issue. It is evident that the nee^. for professional and career 
development for teachers, teacher educators, and administrative and support per- 
sonnel, is desirable and necessary at personal, institutional and system levels. Basic 
skills must be upgraded and updated in order that teachers can respond to societal 
need> for improved standards of education and curricula. Tccv^hers and teacher 
educators are expected not only to deliver established educarional programmes, but 
also to initiate new and relevant teaching approaches in particular subjec. disciplines 
or for particular populations. They need the capacity to identify inadequacies, to 
develop innovative solutions or programmes and to implement and disseminate 
these. 

Current patterns of provision 

Induction programmes. In some countries there is already recognitijn of 
the need for newly trained teachers to be assisted and supervised during their first 
teaching appointment. They need the opportunity to consi^Utlate their understanding 
of theoretical issues and their applicarion of practical teaching techniques in a 
supportive and encouraging school setting. Schools are sometimes staffed to allow 
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time for some senior staff, selected fur their exemplary teaching, tu conduct induc- 
tion programmes. Some education authorities provide senior officers responsible 
for the supervision and induction of recent graduates. 

In some countries confirmation of the initial teaching qualification and/or 
professional certification are contingent upon satisfactory performance in the 
induction period. 

In-service education - system based. It is recognized that teachers at all 
levels of provision (primary, secondary, vocational, non-formal ...) need regular 
opportunities for furtlier study, for personal and professional growth in order that 
they can; 

i) maintain commitment, motivation and a sense of professional colle- 
giality; 

ii) update knowledge and skills in response to technological and pedago> 
gical development; 

iii) be exp-^scd to new curricula or new teaching materials, preferably 
before they are expected to introduce them into their classrooms; 

iv) have access to re-orientation programmes if they wish to move into a 
different field of teaching or if national conditions require redeploy- 
ment of members of the teaching force. 

In-3ervice education - school and cluster based. Schools have an obligation 
not only to deliver the agreed general curriculum to their communities, but also to 
develop the capacity to respond to the needs of particular communities and local 
conditions. In some education authorities there is a well-established support struc- 
ture, providing funding for resource personnel and relief teachers so that schools 
can conduct consolidated activities in staff development. In others, schools conduct 
their own programmes indcj^endently and with minimal disruption to the routine 
teaching schedule. Such programme^ commonly ft)llow problem-solving processes. 
A suggested procedure might be as follows; 

Step 1: Problem identification through needs assessme.it techniques such 
as surveys, casual interviews, observations and a systematic analysis 
of the school lesources. 

Step ?: Programme planning by representative school personnel. 

Step 3: Programme implementation including preparation. 

Continuing education. In response to a growing appreciation of the value of 
life-long education opportunities and, more particularly, the need for advanced and 
specialist skills in the various disciplines which contribute to an effective education 
:>ystcm, teachers, teacher educators and adnunistrators arc encouraged to engage in 
continuing education to: 

i) g* * higher rualificationi; 

ii) develop specialist expertise (e.g. for literacy extension programmes, 
application cf high technology, special education for gifted, disabled, 
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minority populations, science and technology, vocational education, 
non-formal education ...); 

iii) develop plarning, administration, management and service delivery 
skills; 

iv) develop research skills; 

v) maintain and augment leadership and potential leadership. 

Continuing education is made available in a variety of ways and is usually 
highly dependent on priorities in budget allocation because both the provision of 
courses and means of gaining access to courses are high cost items. Some common 
practices are: 

i) part-time studies at local or outside universities or colleges; 

ii) full-time studies with or without financial support (scholarships, 
fellowships at local or overseas universities or colleges; 

iii) 'open university' studies; 

iv) correspondence and/or distance education programmes; 

v) self-study accredited examination system (e.g. as developed and prac- 
ticed in China); 

vi) On-site teacher education using itinerant teacher educators (e.g. 
Maldives). 

In jome countries close links have been established between education 
aatV rities, university departments of education and colleges of education so that in- 
service and continuing education programmes might be negotiated according to 
local, provincial, state or national needs. Advantages of this include: 

i) Participation is seen to > ^nly valued by the employing authority 
whilst being, at the same . c, beneficial ndividuals. 

ii) Tertiary institutions are kept in touch with the realities of societal and 
community needs; and the perceived acadeinic and professional capaci 
ties required not only to respond, but also to influence and initiate 
change. 

Identified areas of need 

There are, emerging from the review of current provisions, common felt 
needs which ^ary, for different countries, not so much in kind as in magnitude. 
They are as follows: 

a) The need For the determination oi priority and concomitant increase 
in funding, facilities and resources for in-service education. This 
should include the improvement in quality and quantity of teaching 
materials and induction to their use throu^ i: 

i) development of multi-media packages modules, handbooks, and 

ii) establishment of resource centres at regional levels; 
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b) The need for research into the evaluation of existing in-service pro- 
grammes and their outcomes in terms of system development, teaching 
performance and student and community gains; 

c) The need for revision of existing in-service programmes, curricula 
an I teaching/learning .strategies (i.e. adoption of adult teaching/learning 
models to complement traditional lecture/tutorial models); 

d) The need for proper planning and implementation of in-service educa- 
tion programmes with increased teacher involvement in determining 
content and style; 

e) The need for co-ordination among the various agencies involved in 
in-service education — e.g. universities, teachers' „ollegcs, school sys- 
tems, ministries or departments and other specialist or resource bodies; 

f) The need to maintain close links and co-ordination between the pro- 
grammes of pre-service and in-service teacher education; 

g) The need for new programmes for in-semce education, such as: 

i) computer science, community education, population education, 
*^ealth education, vocational education, music> arts and physical 
education, special education, and 

ii) studies particularly relevant to the work of teacher educators and 
administrators — e.g. values reorientation, research methodology, 
evaluation, curriculum development, programme planning and 
implementation, supervision, education administration: 

h) The need for .^^cognition of in-service training, achievement and teach- 
ing performance as requirements foi maintaining teaching certification, 
promotion and salarv increments; and 

i) The need to regei.erate commitment, motivation and performa tce 
levels of the teaching for especially among teachers of long standing 
through in-service programmes throughout their career. 

Long-term goals 

E '^uniry should: 

a) dev^elop a general national programme of in-service education based on 
a systematically planned organisational structure, with dearly defined 
procedures and evaluation; 

b) conduct research studies to establish baseline data for the formulation 
of effective policies and practices in the career development of teaching 
and support personnel; and 

c) iry out alternative innovative models for in-service education, as 
well as continuing; education, of teachers, teacher educators, and 
administrators. 
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Short-term goals 

Each country should conduct research studies to determine: 

d) priorities -n the in-service programme that will requite proportionately 
increased funding; 

b) types of organisational structure and procedures suited to the needs of 
the system; 

c) tearher success and effectiveness attributable to pre -service and in- 
service education; and 

d) motivation/incentives for teachers to pursue additional studies or 
upgrading themselves through in-service education. 

Each country should Develop systematically planned organizational struc- 
tures, procedures and evaluation nriodels which will ensure: 

a) integration and content continuity of pre-service induction and in- 
service education; -ina 

b) integration and continuity of in-service education for all levels and 
sectors of the educational system. 

Each country's Ministry of Education should adopt a mechanism by which 
the education system can establish linkage with government, non-governmental 
agencies and professional organizations for the- 

a) improvement of teachers* status and remuneration; 

b) develoj. Dent of content and approaches to in-service education ; and 

c) support of in-service tmining of teachers for their responsibilities in 
the area of community extension. 

Each country should establish (if it has not already done so) an Educatio* J 
Research and Development Centre for Teacher Education. 

UNESCO member states participating in the APEID programme should 
establish Clearing Houses for examination and exchange of innovative programmes, 
resources and materials. 

Suggested future initiatives 

A guiding principle in considering initiatives which might facilitate attain- 
ment of general goals and specific objectives in professional and career development 
in the region is that of promoting the life -long education concept. Teachers, and the 
whole system in which they serve, have a responsibility to provide excr^ipViry 
models for their communities in terms of striving for personal growth and the 
enhancement of, and access to, culture and enviro»^ment for the benefit of all. 

The following initiatives would assist in achieving the goals and objectives 
outlined above. 
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a) Regional/National rc-orientation programme for teachers and teacher 
educators following a definite structure procedure and with inbuilt 
evaluation in stages: 

i) Development of needed instructional materials and modules by 
group of experts in the discipline, area or educational level for the 
re-orientation programme, 

ii) Training of national trainers, 

iii) Training of principals and supervisors, 

iv) Training of teachers, and 

v) Evaluation of each st ^e and on-going evaluation of whole pro- 
gramme, e.g. Thailand las developed system-wide in-service training 
programme in three stages: 

Staore 1; Tiaining a core of teacher educators. 

Stage 2: Teacher educators conduct a training course for selected 

groups of their colleagues in their respective institutions 
Stage 3: School principals organize in-service programmes for all 

teachers in their schools; 

b) Adoption of a promotion scheme, based on additional educational 
qualifications (continuing education/graduate studies), performance 
and experience and a systematic mechanism to provide in-service 
education to beginning teachers before they are exL^nded permanent 
appoint.nent or professional certification; 

c) Career development of administrative and support staff of educational 
institutions through management seminars; 

d) Participatory planning of in-service programmes - administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, subject-area experts, etc. — before 
plans are finalized; 

C; Seminars/Workshops on values clarification and attitude re orientation 
of teachers and teacher educators through a planned programme 
developed by educational philosophers, behavioural scientists and 
educators; 

f) National and system-based units for advanced studies to provide courses 
in a variety oT modes (e.g. correspondence courses, distance education, 
multi-media communication packages, periodic short residential pro- 
grammes) for teac-iers to gain higher and advanced qualifications; 

g) National awards and rewards in recognition of outstanding/meritorious 
performance of teachers as an incentive for professional development 
and high-level performance; 

h) Establishment of national centres in-service/advanced profession**! 
training of all types of educational personnel; 

i) Establishment of an APEID Qearing House for gathering and disscmina- 
tion of innovatory professioi development programmes, resources 
and materials; and 
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j) Estah :ishmcnt of international/regional association of teacher < ducators 
initially, but not necessarily, under the auspices of UNf^SCO (e.g. 
South Pacific Association of Teacher Education [SPATE] could be 
linked with Asian-Pacific Association [APATE] ). 



Teacher education personnel 

As the teacher is the linchpin in a system of education, her/his preparation 
should logically be a matter of concern to any society. Education and the i le of 
the teacher educator, as well as facilities required by them to organise relevant 
activities for teacher education, need same attention. 

The group of teacher educators, b'^cause it is adequately educated in most 
countries and quite small m size, has never got the attention that the teach .i. have. 
Moreover, there is no other group that would criticize its shortcomings or offer 
assistance. The group has to depend on itself for its own improvement. There is a 
need for a searching look at what exists, what is needed, and what can .^e done. 

An analysis of the situation as it exists in the countries in the region points 
up the following: 

a) Little attention has been paid to the preparation of teacher educators. 
Specific programmes are not commonly available. Wherever these are 
available, they are inadequate for the high level of responsibility 
required. The problem is more acute with respect to the preparation of 
teacher educators for elementary education. 

b) Policies regarding recruitment of teacher educators are not clearly spelt 
out neither in terms of required abilities, experience, aptitude nor any 
other needs arising out of national policies in general. Some examples 
of the latter are the induction of women or minority groups in respec- 
tive countries. 

c) As school teaching is a low priority area for able graduates, this, in turn, 
affects the quality of teacher education. 

d) In some countries, teacher educators are recmited without having any 
(or sufficient) experience in schools, rendering their teaching bookish 
and theoretical. Even when recruited with experience in school, they 
tend to lose contact over time. 

e) While continuously telling teachers to adopt more suitable pedagogy, 
modern approaches and techniques, teacher educators have frequently 
kept to *talk', occasionally supported by *chalk', communicating in 
the process that there is one set of ideas for being declared as having 
successfully completed a teacher education course, and another set of 
practices for real classrooms. 

f) Joint responsibility for both pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers, is not very common. Relevant opportunities lor learning, 
evaluation and improvement are thus lost. 
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g) Research is not usually considered part of the normal duties of teacher 
educators. 

h) Induction programmes for teacher educators bt^r.* to be almost totally 
absent. 

i) Teacher education institutions are more often than not pooriy 
equipped and financed. 

Several countries have paid attention to some of the problems mentioned 
above and have initiated i..tion such as: 

a) special comprehensive courses for the prepara 'on of teacher educators; 

b) setting up special centres to remediate the i v,iencies in education of 
teacher educator-^, and conducting research; and 

c) initiating special programmes for primary level teacher educators. 

Keeping in mind current provision for the preparation of teacher educators, 
the following suggestions are made: 

a) The roles and tasks of teacher educators should be clearly stated and 
kept in mind while recruiting personnel; 

b) Programmes for preparing teacher educatv.-s should be specifically 
designed. Where personnel are selected/recruited froni amongst ex- 
perienced teachers, a substantial induction programme may be offered; 

c) Preparation ol teacher educators for the elementary teacher education 
institutions (as also pre-primary) needs special attention in several 
countries; 

d) Teacher educators should be required to refresh their experience of 
school teaching periodically; 

e) All practices, :ipproaches and methods recommended to school teachers 
should be practised in teacher preparation programmes; 

f) Pre-service and in-service education of teachers should be seen as a 
continuum with teacher educators participating in both simultaneously ; 

g) Teacher educators should be actively involved in preparation of learning 
packages both for pre-service and in-service education of teachers; 

h) Evaluation of on-going practices and other action research should be 
part of the regular work of teacher educators; 

i) Teacher educators need to interact with their colleagues in other 
faculties in the University and with their colic gues in the teachers' 
colleges. Work and resources may be shared where possible; 

j) Institutional support, finance, time and infra-structure should be pro- 
vided to facilitate the work -xnd growth of teacher educators; 

k) A reasonable teacher-student ratio should be established in teacher 
education institutions; 

1) It is suggested that teacher educators have tne opportunity to take 
advantage of technological changes in order to help improve the quality 
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of their teacher edi loii programmes and their own performance as 
teacher educators, i icy are also preparing teachers to work in schools 
where these technolu^ical changes and facilities can have important im- 
pact upon the effectiveness of teaching and learning methodologies; and 

m) Teacher educators have a responsibility to identify rese<irch needs and 
to initiate research in order to provide professional leadership, for in- 
stance, with regard to specific innovations such as values education, 
minority groups and technology. 

Support services 

No teacher education establishment, if it is to be successful in educating and 
lidining teachers to serve the needs of both the society and the individual, can func- 
tion in isolation from the society in which it is located, and the various interest 
groups within that society. Teacher education establishments exist to help meet 
the needs of a particular society and a particular school system, and so need to be 
responsive to that system. 

In order to accomplish these tasks and responsibilities it is essential that 
teacher education institutions be provided with adequate support services in the 
following main aieas: curriculum support materials; personnel (including techni- 
cians and clerical support staff) with the range of skills and knowledge required by 
the training institutions; research and development data; and, modern technological 
services, along with supply, repair and mainten/^n^^ facilities. 

Each of ihcbc aspects of support service provision in teacher education will 
be examined in turn, taking account of the experience of the various countries in 
the region, as expressed in the regional reports; 

Curriculum support materials. 'Curriculum support materials' means all 
the c prirted and other rnaterials, including textbooks, posters, charts, audio tape , 
video films, etc. which can be used in the education of teachers at both the 
per-service and in-service levels. 

In most countries in the region most of the texts and other learning materials 
used at the pre-service level are produced by private publishers who commission 
works from author^ in areas, and with an approach, which they believe vvill satisfy 
the needs and wishes of the teacher education establishments. At the in-service 
level, the curriculum materials are usually produced by the training institution 
itself, or by the education department in which the teacher^ are employed. The 
situation is similar in Thailand, while in Nepal the emphasis is more upon the pro- 
duction of curriculum materials by the teacher education in stitutions themselves. 
Although most trdining institutions rely upon private publishers to pro^ ide the curri- 
culum materials used in their courses, this does not in any way inhibit their choic* 
x>f content in these courses since the publishers are highly responsive to changes in 
the content and emphasis of the courses provided, and most of the authors who c 
commissioned to write these materials are themselves empluyed as teacher educators 
in universities and colleges. 
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One problem that does occur in this area is that most of the publishing 
houses produce materials for a mass market, and hence these may i.ot be appro- 
priate in terms of providing an adequate local emphasis. This problem in all three 
roun tries has been, in the past, most apparent when teacher educators have had to 
largely rely upon curriculum materials developed in other countries and regions such 
as the United Kingdom and North America. 

Personnel. The quality of teacher education programmes depends upon the 
quality of those who are employed to educate «he teachers, the educational adminis- 
trators, technicians and clerical support staff. In many countries in the region, such 
as Nepal and Thailand, most of the tearher educators are university graduates who 
may themselves have little practical experience in schools. The reason may be that 
they are largely selected on the basis of their academic background, and so many of 
their courses are overly theoretical in nature, and the credibility of the staff involved 
suffers due to lack of adequate teaching experience. 

This situation is not true in all countries. For example, in Australia, with 
very few exceptions, those who arc employed as teacher educators must themselves 
have a history of successful teaching in schools, plus post-graduate qualifications in 
their particular area of teaching. However one problem that does arise, is that once 
they are appointed to a college of education or university, the staff involved are not 
required to return to schools to build up further experience, and so with the passing 
years tend to become more and more remote from the realities of the school 
environment. At a time of rapid educational and social change when schools are in a 
state of flux such teacher educators may become increasingly out .f touch with the 
realities of the teacher's task. 

In referring to the importance of personnel support facilities fur teacher 
education it is important to note that we are not just referring to the actual teacher 
education lecturers, but also to the other support staff such aa technicians and 
clerical staff who have an important role to play as 'back up' staff. In addition, in 
order to free lecturing staff to undertake their teaching and assessment duties, there 
is a need for *teacher aides' to undertake the more routine non-teaching tasks 
associated willi the work of teacher education. 

Research and development data. Research data is essential for the purpose 
of both planning and programming teacher education activities. It is. for example, 
necessary to have information on teacher demand both in a general sense and in 
particular subject areas. In addition it is necessary that trainim; institutions and 
education depar....^nts are aware of die de\elopmcnts that are ticcurrin^ in schools 
in order that they can be responsive to these when designing the ^...ntent and approa- 
ches to be adopted in the programmes developed. This is iinpoitant at the pre- 
service level, but also at the in-service level in order that courses are developed to 
upgrade and update the knowledge and skills of teachers. 

Research is also required to enable teacher education institutions toc\aluate 
I 'effectiveness of their programmes in order that they actu.illy achieve what they 
are intended to do. This is an area which is often overioi>ked with the result that 
many teachers cl aim that their teacher education courses are overly tiicorcticai and 
incompatabie with the realities of the school and classroom. 
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Technological facilities. Technological development over the past fev/ 
decades have been such that traditional teaching methods, materials and other 
support facilities have in some cases changed dramatically. Dcvelupments include 
such technologies as computers, overhead projectors, uord processors, calcuhuors, 
radio, and television. Although these technological developments are available tti 
teacher ^.ducators in many of the countries in the region, it must at the s.une time be 
remembered that their availability and acceptcUice is not universal in all countries, 
particula \ those where the material resources are nut available to take advantage 
of these \ v technological developments. 

In Australia a system c*dled *interactive television' has been used as part of 
the m-scivice education of teachers. This is a system w^hcreby teachers working in 
widely scatlcied geographical areas are able to participate in teacher education 
programmes which are run from one centre. In Tasmania, teachers living in all 
parts of the State have beer able, through a television hook-up, to take adv^mtage of 
the professional development programmes run from the Centre for Education at the 
University of Tasmania. In Thailand television is used as part of their highly success 
ful Open University system to enable teachers living in various parts of the country 
to upgrade their teaching qualifications. The use of radio has occurred in both 
Thailand and Nepal as a part of the distance leaniing projects adopted in *> th 
countries. 

These are just two examples of the substantia! impact of technologic^ 
change on the methodology of teaJicr education and one can alsw think about the 
substantial potential impact ^ f otiier technological changes such as ci ^iputers on 
the Tiethodology of teacher education. 

Equipment: supply, repair and maintenance services. In most of the coun 
tries of the region many teacher education institutions have a sht^rt supply of 
sc'cntific equipment and, even if available, they arc not k'pt i.i a workable state. 
This is primarily because of the lack of necessary facilities for thc'r supply, repair 
and maintenance. 

Suggested ' -sponses for improvcc^ support services 

Curriculum materials. There \^ a need to develop a greater diversity of 
materials foi use in teacher education because teachers are not educated and tramed 
to work in one type of school or oric type of c )mmunity. For example, the range 
of skills and knowledge required of a teacher who is going to work in a rural or 
isolated region is likely to be in many important ways different from the require 
*icnis of those who arc going to work in inner city schools, and the professional 
i^ceds and skills of those who are going to teach in very poor or economically 
impoverished communities are likely tc be different from those who arc going to 
work in more affluent areas. Thi we have a heterogeneous rather than a homoge 
neous community to cater for. The development of curriculum materials must 
therefore take into account tliis important fact. This is an important gap in the 
production of *mass* curriculum materials by the commercial publish-rrs. The 
development of these curriculum material' may be improved in an econ.)mically 
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realistic way iluuugh sum* r' suurcc sha.in^ aiai joint aur^culum v ritin^^ and sharing 
schools and higher e( .ication institutions that serve » similar group of teacher cduca 
tion students. 

Personnel. It is essential that teacher education iujtitut»ons recruit the most 
talented teachers, in die appropriate numbers, to contribute to their teacher cduca 
tion programmes. Thus iheic are both quantitati\ and qualitative considciaUon> to 
take into account. In addition it is essential that those who are engaged in thi 
training of teachers have some experience themselves in -king in schools and arc 
therefore not just concerned with ex.unining education Uuin a purely theoretical 
stance. In order to further help bridge the theory /practice gap, and to ensure that 
teacher educatois are in touch with recent ilevelopmcnts in school systems, they 
should be encouraged to have some personal contact with schools as part of their 
professional role. One way to achieve this is to ha\e a certain proportion of con 
tract positions which are filled by teacher:* who are seconded to training institu 
tions for a certain period of time; say, up to four years. This is particularly 
important in the area of teaching methods and hel[)s tu ensure that student 'eachcrs 
are being instructed by those with recent experience iti schools. However, it *s 
important to recognise that a situation where stjme teacher educators are seconded 
from schools for a set period of time is not without its problems. For ex.*mplc, this 
may be some^^ ng ivhich the teacher unions and a^soci. tions may not favour, and 
the system is likely to be popular vsith teachers ui.Icss it in no way inhibits their 
career and proiuotion opportunities when they return to the school system after 
their period of secondment. Facilities and career opportunities in teacher t..ani:ig 
institutions need to be 'urther improved in order to attract the »nost t<Uented 
teachers to work in tlv.m. 

Research and development data. Authoritative research activities should In 
undertaken in order to cnsuic Uiat comprehen^ivi? statistics are gathered to improve 
the accuracy of teacher supply and demand forecasting. In addition research moni 
toring needs to be umicrtaken in order to help improve the effectiveness and quality 
of teacher education programmes, and in particular to help insure that teachers are 
actually being trained in the knowledge and skills required in the school system. 
When evaluating the application of innovative measMres adequate assessment should 
be unde. taken to ensure that the desired go«*ls are achieved. In addition, research 
studies on the performance of teachers in schools ^d on new techniques of teaching 
and learning methods are suggested. 

Technological facilities. It is important that teacher educ. Mor institutions 
are up-to-date regarding the use of the new technologies, such as omj utcrs. This is 
to ersure that all students are acquainted v ith the impact of te'.hnoli gical develop 
ments on their work in the classroom, and to ensure that they h.we sufficient 
knowledge in this area to prepare their pupils to take their pla^e in a society where 
technological change is the norm. Teacher education should Aso take advantage of 
technc^logical advances in their own work espe .ially in terms of their impact on the 
efficiency of teacher education programmes. 

Equipment: supply, repair and maintenance services. It is ess^*ntial that 
suitable facilities are ..vailable for teacher education institutions to procure, maintain 
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and where necessary repair the various items of equip.nent the> need to use in 
undertaking their teacher education responsibilities. 

In ihis section we have sought to explore key aspects of the issue of support 
services for teacher education. Having identified major aspects of the problems n 
this area, we have then, drawing upon the experience of countries in the Asian and 
Pacific region, suggested possible solutions and developments in this important area 
to ensure that the full potential is realised. In doing this we have sought to a\oid 
a theoretical approach, but have instead taken account of administrative constraints 
and structures which may either facilitate or hinder such changes. Indeed, above all 
else, sufficient funding must be provided in order to ensure that the vaiious support 
facilities discussed in this paper become a reality. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND CONCLUSION 

Education syste»Ti5> in the region have undergone eriOrmous changes in the 
recent past and more fundamental reorientations are being planned for the future. 
As a result, the national education systems need to have effective 'nfrastructures fur 
developing, mobilizing and expanding their human resources. In this context^ 
professional support services and education and training of educational personnel 
have assumed a high priority in the participating Member States. 

The project activities for teacher education are designed to contribute 
towards the training of educational personnel and development o** professional 
support services, particularly through designing of alternative structures and training 
methodologies and development of guidelines, methodological manuals and exemp- 
lar materials for the delivery of proiessional support services. Special attention may 
have to be given to strengtlien the networks of institutions for in-service as v%ell as 
for pre-service ci te^^chers and educational personnel to develop new competeiiJes, 
and skills, values required fo; training of educa^^ional pesonnel. Attention may <tIio 
have to be given to the training of personnel through a realistic recognition 
strategic development tasks for training of educational personnel, and careful study 
and action based on an understanding of the issues and a determination to find 
resolutions in ways that are consonant with the central values of the society. 

Having considered the national reports on teacher education and the current 
innovations in teacher education ng from the first three cycles of APEID pro- 
grammes for all participating countries, the Workshop recommends that the 
following suggestions be considered for inclusion in the fourth cycle of APEID 
programmes. These suggestions are made in relation to national, inter-country and 
regional initiatives and activities. 

A number of suggestions have been given in Chapter Five; Regional Needs, 
Issues and Plans for Action. The following proposed developme»i.5 are summarized 
below: 

1. a clearing - house for disseminating information on innovatory profes 
sional development programmes, resources and materials; 

2. a regional association of teacher educ itors; 

3. strengthening of national centres for advanced training of teacher 
educators; 

4. scrainar/work^ihops on values and moral education; 

5 workshops on the development of positive attitudes and approaches 
among teacher educators; 

6. management workshops for the career development of support staff in 
teacher education institutions; 
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7. workshops for teacher educators on the provision of in-service educa- 
tion for beginning teachers; 

8. programmes for teachei educators on the development of instruction«il 
materials and resources for teacher training curriculum development, 
testing, monitoring, assessment and evaluation; 

9 programmes for teacher educators on the development, s-,,per\isiun and 
evaluation of teaching practice at both pre-service and m-service levels, 

10. workshops which explore approaches to the participatory planning of 
in-service progrsunmes; 

11. a scries of workshops and conferences on possible ways of providing 
suitable programmes and incentives for teachers to gain higher and 
advanced qualifications in the areas of knowledge and professional 
practice; 

12. programmes to establish the range and nature of the support services 
needed in teacher education institutions and in schools, in general, 
with a view to designing suitable training prog<ammes, materials and 
resources; 

13. a sharing of approaches to attr ,t the best qualified and most suitable 
students to teacher education programmes; 

14. collaboration on ways and means that teachtr educators use to remain 
up-to-date with current classroom pr .ctices; 

15. a concerted effort to explore and establis.i effective procedures for 
research in teacher education; 

16. the research role of the teacher educator; 

17. the planning of programmt.s according to the continuum for pre-service 
and in-service teacher education; 

18. the contribution of teacher educators to ihe development of learning 
packages and materials; 

19. workshops oii the evaluc^tion of on-going teaching practices and action 
research; 

20. conferences which help teacher educators become knowledgeable and 
skilful in the use of a wide range of educational technologies; 

21. the study of the recruitment and selection of teachers; 

22. the study of teacher induction programmes; 

23. the study of approaches to linking changes in school curricula with 
corresponding changes in teachei education curricula. 

It is clear from the survey, and from the discussions at the Workshop, that 
there is already a great deal of valuable actixity at the national level in teacher educa- 
tion. In addition to this, a variety of worthwhile regional initiatives have operated 
through APEID and the activities suggested above build on this sound basis. 
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SUR\ cY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

This survey is intended to help the Member States to establish a status 
position, in quantitative and qualitative aspects; create a knowledge base and an 
inventory of selected grx^wth points in the countries of the region in critical ar«. of 
common concern to groups of countries. 

The results of the survey are expected to be s^ful to the countries as the 
bases for formulating individuJly and collectively, approaches fur the further 
development of teacher education in ways that would be supportive of, and inter- 
related with their future plans and crucial programmer* of educational innovation 
and reforms. 

The methcdulogy and design of the proposed su ?y is intended to be used 
flexibly. The various items in the form will, it is hop;.d, be interpreted by the 
national authorities to suit the national context. They may be amplified so that ^^.s, 
informati'^n added makes the presentation fuller. However, the basic structure, for 
purposes of comparison, and the overall purpose of exeicise, it is urged, should 
be maintained. 

Details about the proposed survey are presented in three sections and the 
survey questionnaire is attached in the annex. 

Section 1: General 

1 . Explar iiion of tenns 

2. Rationale aiivl conceptual framework of the study 

3. Specific outcomes of the study 

4. Methodology 

Section II: Design of Survey 

L Status survey 

2, Additional studies 

3, Suggestions for future activities 

4, Synthesis of national studies 

Section III: Findings and recommendations 
Appendix: Survey Questionnaire 
Section I: General 

This section covers the expL ation of terms used such as reac^^crs and 
teacher education, the rationale and conceptu J framework, spe^^ific outcomes of 
the study and methodology for the survey. 
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1 . Explanation of terms 
1.A Teacher 

In view of the broadened concept and scope of education, in covering 
formal and non-formal modes of teach ing-lcamhig, the term ^teacher' wuuid include: 

a) Teachers of primary and secondary schools 

b) Teachers working in non-formal education programmes 

c) Teacher educators/trainers of teachers 

1 .B Teacher Education 

This term has thrc * aspects: when and whe ^ tv-acher education takes place 
and what it covers. 

l.B.l Teacher education is a fun'^tion that takes place in: 



a) 


Prc-service education 


^) 


Induction 


c) 


Staff development 


d) 


In-service educati*^n 


e) 


Continuing education 



1.B.2 All the ab<^ve components will include the role and function of 
teachers in the school, as veil as outside the school, in respect of 
the community and the nation at large. 

2. Rationale and conceptual framework 

Member states presently engaged in significant reformb <»nd revitalization 
o\ education. Teacher cd'. cation is a major input to all education J reforms and 
development and hence t. d to reorientate and revitalize teaciier education 
progrojnmes for preparing the n cessary teacher manpower far educational and 
national develofment. The Memo.i States are already convinced of the need for 
improved nnd expanded education of the teaching p^^rsonnel. Within the limit uf 
their resources and felt needs in the realm of teacher education, each has under- 
taken some innovative development whether on a systematic or adhuc basis, on a 
iargt^ or dmali pilot cale. There is need to know and share what these innovative 
thrusts jrc, what expeiix.. os they have generated, and what problems remain tube 
tackled. ?*?op!e working on problems like teacher inadequacy and incff'-ctivencss 
under d^ffc^ent situ >ns, can make significant contributions to the general under- 
staiiding the probicms and issues. 

Con5:deMb]c research material iS available in international and/or national 
languages, mii it nct\h to be fully t^pe^l for developing and testing of ideas, prac- 
tices and programmes in teacher education. Moreover, education e.Jsts in a very 
mp.?x set cf socio-political and cultural settings at m'cro-levels. Some of the 
important determinants are qualitative and subjective. Micro-ethnographic studies 
- of schools, teachers, teaching situations, student-homc-schuol relationships, 
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perception of good schools, home and teachers - are, therefore, important and 
^complementary to empirical research. 

3. Specific outcomes of the study 

a) Presc itation of the status position of teacher education in each country 
with the help of primary and secondary sources. 

b) Identification of growtii points and gaps in teacher education pro- 
grammes and their analysis in terms of factors and forces involved in 
diversities and complexities of situations in which they operate. 

c) Identification of innovative ideas, programmes and practices in teacher 
education initiatcc' in different countries which need support for fuller 
development. 

^) Spelling out of newer and more dynamic ideas and practices for induc- 
tion in the system of teacher education to make it more responsive to 
the national needs and aspirations. 

e) Developing insight into the causes of success and failure of innovative 
ideas and practices, and into the aspirations aroused and achieved with 
the help of sel'jcted ethnographic studies. 

4. Methodology 

The basic tool for the survey is the questionnaire contained in the annex. In 
-addition visits, observations, interviews <ind small case studies may ue undertaken 
cO add to or authenticate the information derived from other sources. 

Section I i: D^iy>i of Survey 

The design covers several distinct bu. inter-reiated exercises (for teacher 
education as delineated in l.B.l of Section I) as under: 

1 . Status Survey 

This includes: 

a) needs assessment, 

b) resource and contextual -uialysis, 

c) capacity analysis (in terms of intake, demand and supply of teachers), 

d) performance analysis, 

e) policies, problems and plans, 

f) growth points and gaps, and 

g) teacher induction. 

2. Additional Studies 
These include: 

a) Studies on effectiveness of teacher education, and 

b) ethnographies (Refer Section 1 part 2, paragraph 2) 
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2. Suggestions for Future Activities 
4. Synthesis of National Studies 

S^tion Hi: Findings and Recommendations 

The findings and conclusions f the survey to be presented under the 
headings suggested in Section II: Design of Survey. The findings and conclusions 
should bring out prominently, growth points and felt needs In respect of each area 
of teacher education. The headings may include: 

1. The status of teacher education 

a) Needs assessment. 

This may include information about the needs of the various forms 
of teacher education. 

b) Contextual and resource analysis. 

This would show what financial, physical and other resources are 
available to teacher education, and why they are what they are. 

c) Capacity analysis. 

Here information will be given about the qualifications and pre- 
entry education required of potential teacher trainees and of 
teacher educators, as well as about the supply and demand position 
in respect of teacher educators and teachers. 

d) Performance analysis. 

Here will be information about practices for evaluating teacher 
education programmes and the extent to which institutions and 
other agenciei? engage in such evaluations. 

e) Policies, problems and plans. 

This section will contain information about policies and plrjis to 
alter the nature of teacher education and to ennance its quality, 
as well as about the guiding principles associated with these pro- 
posals. 

f) Growth points and gaps. 

Here will be information about significant growth points and gaps 
in teacher education, and about .he complex societal factors and 
forces associated with them. 

Growth points woul, include significant new developments and could cover 
initiatives that have been taken with respect to: 

— school-based in-service education 

— teacher education 
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— staff development 

— distance education for teacher education 

As well, there will be information on how various new initiatives and on- 
going activities in teacher education take account of: 

— pre-promotion training for potential head teachers 

— the role of teachers in networking of school clusters 

— the role of teachers in raising achievement levels of primary pupils 

This section will also identify innovations that deserve support, 
g) Teacher induction 

This section will contain additional information about teacher induction 
practices and about any new, dynamic initiati%/es. 

2. Additional Studies 

The following two sections will contain information about studies on the 
quality and effectiveness of teacher education, and on measures to increase the 
effectiveness of teacher education programmes. The information will be reported 
under two sub-headings: 

1. Effectiveness of teacher education, and 

2. Ethnographies of teacher education 

3. Suggestions for future activities 

This final part is to contain suggestio. s about the direct as that should be 
taken by future activities or developments in teacher education well as suggestions 
for future investigations of teacher education. 

SURVEY QUl MNAIRE 

An instrument designed to gain information about the current status of 
teacher education, in qualitative and quantitative teniis, in order to create a know- 
ledge base about areas of need, growth and innovation. 

A. STATUS SURVEY 

I* Needs Assessment 

In this section information is sought about the needs of the various fonns of 
teacher education and hether counti^;-wide or local information has been obtained 
about them. 

1. Huvc any local or national surveys of the needs of teacher education 
(i.e. in-sep/ice, staff development, etc.) been conducted in the past fivc 
years? If <jo, please name three to five of the most significant ones and 
in about 200 words summarize their findings. 
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2. If there have been no needs surveys of teacher education please indicate 
what you consider tj be the most crucial needs. 

3. Please identify the most important basic, community and national 
development needs in you: country. 

4. Describe the extent to which teacher education programmes (in-ser\dce, 
pre-service, staff development, continuing education) take account of 
these crucial basic, community and national development needs. 



II. Contextual and Resource Analysis 

In this section information is sought about the financial, physical and other 
resources available to teacher education, and about some of the reasons why these 
are what they are. 

1. What pp ;rtion of your country's education budget is allocated to 
teacher tuucation? Also, please indicate the proportion of that alloca 
tion that is available for resources o^^^er than staffing. 

2. Please provide a brief picture of the financial constraints or otherwise 
on teacher education vis-a-vis the financial position of other nationally 
funded agencies or programmes. 

3. What lesourct; (e.g. physical, financial, manpower, etc.) do you regard 
as the most crucial " )r teacher education in your country? 

4. What are the most critical resource deficiencies for teacher education 
in your country? 

5. Are there any schemes or programmes in your country for the sharing 
of resources for teacher education in order to offset some of the 
deficiencies? If any, please describe a lew 

6. In particular, do teacher education institutions share resources foi 
teacher education (i) among themselves, (ii) with schools, (iii) with 
univ .sities and other institutions for higher learning and (iv) with other 
community agen^^ies? 

If so, please describe how this occurs in your country. 

7. If no sharing of resources occurs at present, what plans, if any, are 
there for it to occur? 

III. Capacity Analysis 

In this section information is sought about the qualifications and pre-entry' 
education required of potential teacher trainees and of teacher educators, as well 
as about the supply and demand position in respect of teacher educators and 
teachers. 

1. Are there specific provisions and programmes in your country for the 
training of teacher educators? If so, please give a few examples. 
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2. With respect to your country's requirements for teacher educators, 
are there adequate numbers of qualified persons available for posts in 
(a) primary and (b) secondary teacher education programmes? 

3. Are there any mismatches between the qualifications of these persons 
and their teaching assignments? If so, please give examples. 

4. Please identify the areas in v^hich this mismatching is most acute in 
your country. 

5. Where there arc shortfalls, for example in staff with certain specializa- 
tions, what arrangements, if any, are made to overcome them? 

6. What steps, if any, are taken in your country to upgrade teacher educa- 
tors in their particular specializations (e.g. in subject and pedagogical 
areas)? 

7. What plans, if any, does your country have for meeting future require- 
ments for teacher educators (e.g. with respect to qualifications, num- 
bers specialization)? 

8. Are adequate numbers of teachers being trained to meet the require- 
ments in your country for 

Primary education: Lower grades? Yes No 

upper grades? Yes No 

Secondary education: Lower grades? Yes No 

Upper grades? Yes No 

9. For those sections to which your answer was **yes", please describe the 
extent to which supply exceeds demands. 

10. For those sections to which your answer was "no", please describe the 
extent to which the supply falls short of che demand and indicate 
specific areas where the shortfall is greatest. 

11. Where a shf> all exists between supply and demand, are any steps 
taken to meet it? Please give examples. 

12. Various q alifications can be required of trainees preparing for primary 
education, for example, a complete secondary education or less, or 
other things, such is work experience, certificate courses, special con- 
siderations, etc. . .Please indicate, in those terms, the kinds of entry 
qualifications required in your country for trainees preparing for 
primary Grades 1 to 3, 4 to 6 and (if applicable) 7 to 8. 

13. Various qualifications are also required of trainees preparing for secon- 
dary education, for example a complete secondary education or less, or 
other things, such as post secondary certificate courses, university 
degree, work experience, special considerations, etc. . .Please indicate, 
in those terms, the kinds of entry qualifications required in your 
country for country for trainees preparing to teach in tne secondary 
Grades 7 to 8, 9 to 10 and 11 to 12. 
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IV. Performance analysis 

In this section, information is sought about practices for evaluating teacher 
education programmes and tls extent to which institutions and other agencies 
engage in such evaluations. 

1. Please describe the formal and informal procedures or meciianisms, if 
any, in your country for evaluating teacher education programmes 
(in-service, staff development pre-semce, etc.). 

2. Have any significant evaluation studies (e.g., f ^eys, case studies, etc.) 
been conducted in your country? If so, please name two or three and 
give a summary of their most salient findings. 

3. Have there been any evaluation studies in your country about the 
quality of staff input teacher education programmes? If so, please 
name two or three and give a summary of their most significant findings. 

V. Policies, problems and plans 

In this section information is sought about policies and plans to alter the 
nature of teacher education and to enhance its quality, as well as about the guiding 
principles associated with these proposals. 

1. Are there any institutional, regional and country-wide proposals to 
alter the nature and/or quality of teacher education (i.^., prc-servire, 
staff development, in-service, etc.)? If so, please summarize them and 
give examples of the two or three most significant ones. 

2. Are there any predicted or anticipated problems with respect to these 
proposals? If so, what are they? 

3. Are any steps being taken or envisaged to offset these problems? 
Please describe two or three of the most significant ones. 

4. If there are ao proposals to alter the nature and/or quality of teacher 
eduntion, are there any generally accepted ideas about what ought to 
be done? If so, please mention two or three. 

VI. Growth points and gaps 

The purpose of this section is to obtain information about significant growth 
points and gaps in teacher education and about the complex societal factors and 
forces associated with these. 

1. Describe briefiy the important features of two or three significant 
initiatives that have been taken in the past three years with respect to: 

(a) school bastd in-service education 

(b) teacher induction 

(c) staff development anH 

(a) distance education for teacher education. 
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2. Have any initiatives been taken in areas of teacher education other than 
the four sp^^iV^ u ibove? If so, briefly describe in about 300 words 
tvv^ or three ot these. 

3. Are -^ny other initiatives in teacher education being planned, or about to 
be implemented in your country" If so, please provide some brief 
details of two or three. 

4. Do any of the preceding initiatives you b ive mentioned, or any on- 
going activities in teacher education take account of (a) pre-promotion 
training for potential head teachers, (b) the .'ole of teachers in network- 
ing of school ':Iusters and, (c) the role of teachers in raising achieve- 
ment levels <;i primary pupils? If so, please provide a few examples on 
how each is done. 

5. In order to ensure satisfactory implementation, there may be some 
specific initiatives or innovations that require support in lerms of:- 

(a) progran^- "^ing and management, 

(b) expertise, 

(c) physical facilities, or 
(3) finance. 

If applicable, please name about three that you consider deserve such 
support. 

6. Hcscribe briefly some of the most crucial deficiencies in teacher e('uca- 
ticn (i.e., pre scn'ice, staff development, continuing education, etc.) in 
your country. In your description please identify the factors or forces 
affecting their existence. 

VII. Teacher Induction 

In this section additional, or qualifying information is sought about teacher 
'nduction practices in your country and, in particular, about any new, dynamic 
initiatives. 

1. What initiatives are taken to induct beginning teachers into their job? 
Comment briefly on a few. 

2. What other steps do you c nsider should be taken to make induction 
more effective? Comment briefly on two or three. 

B. ADDITIONAL STUDIES 

The purpose of the next two sections is to obtain information about studies 
in your country on the nature, including the quality and the effectiveness, uf teacher 
education (e.g. in-service, continuing education, staff development, pre-service, 
indue tic.^.). 

I . Effectiveness of Teacher E ducation 

A» In recent years has any research been carried out in your country on 
the effectiveness of training programmes in bringing about changes in 
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trainees' professional cr ^etencies, attitudes, etc? If so, please indicate 
the most significant outc^-iies from some of the relevant studies. 
B Whether or not effectiveness studies have teen undertaken, please 
describe any measures that have been taken, or are proposed to increase 
the effectiveness of teacher education programmes. 

II. Ethnographies* 

1. Have any ethnographic studies been conducted in the last few years, in 
your country, on the nature of teacher education programmes (pre- 
service, in-service, induction, etc)? 

2. Are any ethnographic studies of teacher education bring phmned in 
your country? If so, please give brief details of tw^o or three, 

C. SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ACTIVITIES 

The purpose of the final section is to obtain information about the direc- 
tions that should be taken by future activities developments in teacher education 
(e.g., in continuing education, staff development, in-service, etc.), as well as sugges- 
tions for future investigations of teacher education. 

♦Please comment in about 300 words, on the kinds of things that should be 
done or investigated. 



♦ ]>:$crii tivc or comparative lociological-typc studici of the complex and i :sc rclat'onihips (human 
and other) m educational fettingi. Thewr studies would mdude those referred to in Sccticn I part 2. •'Rationale 
and Conceptual Framework**, of the design statement. 
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